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Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


International 


SBEGectees Cer ran ty 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 








Next time make it 
Flaky Crust—for crusts a 
that are more tender 

and stay tender —longer 
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FOR FINER loaf quality at the most economical 


c : ls | cost per unit of bread, |-H flours can't be surpassed. 





With I-H you get maximum bread production with 












a minimum of shop trouble. 
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STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 
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She's giving the best years of her life —~ 
TO YOUR CHILDREN ! 









And she’s glad to do it — because she be- 
lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. There are many men 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 
more men have gone into teaching in recent 
years than ever before. 


If you're a young man or woman about to 
decide on a career — why not give serious 
thought to teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child’s person- 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make 
full use of his mind? Would you feel a real 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions ... you may bea 
“born teacher’. For you, no other profession 
could begin to match the rewards of teaching! 


if you're a parent — consider now whether 
you're doing all you can to improve teaching 
conditions and school conditions in this 
community. Get to know the teachers better 
— invite them to your home. Find out what 
improvements our schools need to attract 
and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 
you can help your child get the best 
education possible. Practical step-by- 
step explanation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 
advertisement is therefore sponsored by 
Better Schools 

2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 








City — — 











WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Bulli board chairman of General 
M Ine., Minneapolis, called on 
Americans to pledge a part of their 
tandard of living, if necessary, to 
thwart a Soviet economic offensive 
iimed at the world’s underdeveloped 
nat ni 

ir. Bullis told a luncheon at the 
innual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. May 1 that 
more capital development loans are 
needed urgently from private lenders 
ind government, 

In self-defense, we must dig deep- 
er into our pockets,” he said, “Our 
economic aid to other nations has 
iveraged less than 2% of our national 
ncome. Surely we should be able to 
nultiply our loans two or three times 
for the sake of world stability. That 
vould be a small price to pay.” 

Hie pointed out that the Soviets are 

it to “strike us where it hurts, in 
the pocketbook,” after which the Rus- 

ins count on easy political victory. 

The Russians’ big-guns in this 
economic war are trade and credit 
competition,” Mr. Bullis said, “The 
outcome of this trade competition for 
the underdeveloped countries will 
ery likely determine which way, 
communistie or democratic, the world 


i o ad 
ii go 


Politics Follow Trade Routes 

For the most part, trade is un- 
emotional and seeks only the best ad- 

intage,” Mr, Bullis said, “That is 
precisely why certain borderline na- 
have eagerly aceepted the Rus- 
ian advances, The promise of mate- 
rial rewards took precedence over 
hatever objections of idealism were 
present. Whether we like it or not, 
might just as well be resigned to 
the facet that the political orientation 
nations like Japan and Indonésia 
ill follow the routes of trade, 

In facing up to this fact realisti- 
cally, we should'consider the very real 
possibility that before too long we 
hall have to engage in trede between 
and certain Tron Curtain 
countries. By gaining markets, we 
minht be able to weaken their ties 
vith Russia, Our products speak 
louder than political jabber from the 

viets. In faet, American: goods 
might be the best propaganda device 
it our disposal to weaken the Soviet 
position,” Mr, Bullis said, 7 

ile said it is not suffieient for free 
enterprise to prosper in the US. 


Harry A. 


hion 


ourselves 


lone 

We cannot afford to permit half 
of the earth's population to be econo- 
mically sick, Underdeveloped nations 
lnck the economic vitality to resist 
the bullying of the Soviets.” 

Capital investment funds from the 
(1S. and other free countries into un- 
derdeveloped areas are at the rate of 
little more than one billon dollars a 
year, he continued, 

Most of that has gone to Latin 
\merica, The poorer nations, many 
of them only recently granted in- 
dependence, but which today are so 
vital in the flerce struggle between 
the free world and Russia, could use 
twice as much as that,” Mr. Bullis 
iid 

Specific Soviet economic overtures 


Sune (1 GP) 


A } f 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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Development Loans Will Aid 
World Peace, GMI Head Says 


cited by the speaker included the 
arms deal with Middle East nations 
an offer to build a huge dam in Egypt 
on the Nile, the offer of a steel mill 
to India and factories and oil facili- 
ties in Afghanistan, and an attempt 
to barter industrial equipment for 
surplus rice in Burma 

“Communist aid to these and other 
nations is estimated to total $500 mil 
lion during 1955 and the first few 


Bullis said. “It 
to under- 
economic 


months of 1956,"" Mr 
would be suicidal for us 
estimate its political and 
potentials.” 

Mr. Bullis said private capital from 
the U.S. in the form of long-time, low 
interest loans for productive facili- 
ties is the most desirable. Public 
funds, he added, should be used main- 


ly for power, transportation, com- 
munications and irrigation projects 
Thought should be given to using 


farm surpluses to promote economic 
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development where it will not disrupt 
international markets, he said 

America can face the Atomic Age 
with confidence and optimism only if 
it does not shirk its responsibilities, 
the speaker emphasized. 

“The price of freedom has always 
been dear. We have an opportunity to 
pledge a certain part of our standard 
of living to its continuation. Quite 
frankly, we have got to inconvenience 
ourselves for freedom, go out of our 








Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 





Kansas City, Mo. 








cally located site. 
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Now, in Kansas City, another plant 
joins the St. Regis family to supple- 
ment the production of our other bag 
plants throughout the country. This 
new plant will serve our Midwest cus- 
tomers... and is particularly designed 
to meet the special needs of the feed, 
flour and fertilizer industries. That 
means St. Regis custom service right 
at your door step from this strategi- 


- MULTIWALL BAG USERS * 
ASSURED FAST SERVICE * 

. “BY NEW ST. REGIS 
* KANSAS CITY PLANT 


Quick delivery to Midwest points 


MULTIWALL PACKAGING DIVISION 


‘R ST. REGIS paper company =? 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CCPC EEEEe 


e* 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
. 


The new Kansas City plant will fur- 
nish such exclusive St. Regis develop- 
ments as Lustergrip, STRuctural 
STRip and many other features de- 
signed to give you better bags and 
lower packaging costs. 


Call 
The Man 


from 


St. Regis! 
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way to lay some extra money on the 
line to see that it is preserved,” Mr 
3ullis contended 

“Once 
whatever 


we set our course to pay 
price is necessary to win 
the economic war, we will have broad- 
ened the mantle of freedom to cover 
the underdeveloped nations that are 
now counted borderline or behind the 
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Iron Curtain. 

“Only then will these nations know 
the vitality, the freshness, the dignity 
and the rewards of the American sys- 
tem of democratic self-government. 
Only then will they recognize the 
Soviet system for the slavery that it 
is—the oldest and most depraved in- 
stitution in human history.” 


Mother of the Year 


KANSAS CITY — Mrs. Ella Ens- 
minger, 70, has been named Missouri 
Mother of 1956. Mrs. Ensminger is 
mother of G. A. Ensminger, assistant 
vice president and general feed sales 
manager, Albers Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, and of Dr. M. E. Ensminger, 






















chairman of the animal husbandry 
“ROCK RIVER” e¢@ De ‘ ETT’ 99 “OLD TIMES” department of Washington State 
RYE BLO Derk wt Bes BUCK WHEAT College, Pullman. Mrs. Ensminger is 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to t itest ste the mother of seven children and 
—Sp y Milled by the Blodgett Family wee 1668 : foster mother of six nieces and 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin nephews. Her husband, a Missouri 
livestock raiser, died in 1941 
- e* 
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Northwest Production 


Men Vote Scholarship 


MINNEAPOLIS A $75 scholar- 
ship to be awarded annually to a 
student at the Dunwoody School of 
Baking, Minneapolis, has been set up 
by the Northwestern Production 
Men's Club, The club approved the 
scholarship for a worthy student, to 
be selected by school authorities, at 
its April meeting held here at the 


Hasty Tasty Cafe, 
Formal award of the scholarship 
will be made annually duringythe 


Northwestern club's portion of the 
convention of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota 

A nominating committee for next 
year’s officers was appointed at the 


recent meeting. On the committee 
are Russell Lane, Anheuser-Busch 
Inc.; William Leininger, Falls Bake 
Shop, president of the Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis; FE. N. Weber 
Weber's Bakery, president of the 
Associated Bakers of St. Paul; and 
Harry Bailey, Regan Bros, Co., Min 
enapolis. New officers will be elect 
ed in time to take over their new 
duties next fall 

Dr. Henry Hoffman, Minnesota 


chief chemist, addressed the turnout 
of 78 members on “Sanitation and 
Labeling,” stating that sanitation is 
no more than “good housekeeping” 
and attention to personal cleanliness 
Also on the program was John Quim 
by, Minnesota department of em 
ployment security, who discussed em 
ployers’ rights and duties in reation 
to employees and their severance 


BREAD \8 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Buffalo Exchange 
Elects Officers 


BUFFALO—-The Buffalo Corn Ex 
change has elected Elster B. Cope- 
land as its new president to succeed 
George P. Urban, Jr. Mr. Copeland 
is vice president of the Connecting 
Terminal Elevator and Mr. Urban is 
president of the George Urban Mill 
ing Co. 

Other officers elected are Eugene 
B. Collard, president of Distributors 
Feed & Grain Co., vice president, and 
Willis Jones, Cargill, Inc., treasurer 

Directors also reappointed Frank 
Catanzarite as executive secretary 
and traffic commissioner: Richard J 
Murray, assistant treasurer, and Lucy 
R. Leonard, assistant secretary 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term were C. R. Coad, General Mills 


Inc., G. W. DuRant, vice president 
Continental Grain Co., and N. W 
Krueger, manager of procurement 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

The three retiring directors are 
E. J. Koehnlein, Allied Mills, Ine; 
G. M. Loebel, Continental Grain Co, 


and Mr. Urban 
Also on the board of directors for 
the fiscal year commencing April 1 


1956, are G. W. Beamer, Maritime 
Milling Co.; J. G. McKillen, J. G. Me 
Killen, Inc., and John Norwig, Co 


operative GLF Exchange 





American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS [ 


CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON 
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y TRACT, RARE 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
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WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour op te NEAT 


Mills Limited » will y) 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM =‘ STERLING 
ee Led. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR —_ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited | 


Cable Address 











ALL 


"HASTINGS" : CABLE CODES 
Montreal Pres USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 


knows the reason for its quality reputa- 












tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 
to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 


aha...‘ » &> > ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 











Complete Grain 





HUBBARD Facilities for 


THE HALLMARK OF Serving the 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Milling Trade 
QUALITY! 










Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 











Wabash Elevator © Kanses City © 4,000,000 Bu. 


SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














Van Dusen Haakon Co. 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
- Grain Merchants - CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


| 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 | NEW YORK me ENID 
MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH | FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
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Just as a ship locates and forecasts its position, 
so do we use many definite and reliable bases from which to 
progressively anticipate our future course. 


In securing this information, we constantly question well-known 
specialists, leaders of national reputation in such fields as 
baking, wheat varieties, products control and cereal chemistry 

. . our fellow millers . . . the United States Department of 
Agriculture . . . as well as our friends in related fields: 
yeast, shortening and bakery equipment manufacturers . . . who 
also serve the baking industry. But most important of all 
is our almost minute-by-minute contact with you, our customers, 
to maintain a close and persona! understanding 
of your individual and collective demands 
both present and future. This, we believe, 






is our obligation to our friends and 


customers—the bakers of America! He 
o wa 
“4 BN SS 
[ey Qe Zee 


paw eee el 


- “EN 
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Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 


* Cream Loaj + Larabee'’s Best + Sun Loaf + Bakemaster + Maplesota « Commander 
Minneapolis Best « Miss Minneapolis + Gigantic + Myti-Strong 
Airy Fairy Cake Flour + Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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USDA Reports 
On IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON—Sales of 2,765,000 
bu. of wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiva- 
lent) under the International Wheat 


Agreement confirmed by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. during the 
period May 2-8, according to the U.S 


were 


Department of Agriculture 

rhe ale for the week included 
149,357 ewt. of flour (348,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 2,417,000 bu 
of wheat he importing countries 
principally involved in the week's 


sales were the Netherlands, Germany 


ind Belgium 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
vear on June 27, 1955, total 116,142,- 
OOO bu 

On Ma 7 the USDA announced 
that the 1955-56 quota assigned to 
Japan had been filled 

HE STAFF OF 


Eastern Bakeries 


Settle Short Strike 


NEWARK N.J A yne-week 
trike four major baking 
firms in the Newark area ended May 
12 with agreement on a new contract 
The companies are Ward Baking Co., 
General Baking Co., American Bak- 
eries C 1 National Biscuit Co 

rhe new ne-year pact call for 
vage increases of 9¢ per hour for the 
bake! ind raises the employer con- 
tributions to the pension fund o¢ an 
hour effect March, 1957. Improved 
ication plat ind job classifications 
ire al letailed in the new con- 
tract 

Union leader had stated at the 
tart of me tiations that the final 
igreement would set the tandard 
for eastern eaboard local from 
Maine to Virginia 


Winter Wheat Harvest 
Begins in Oklahoma 


RANDLETT, OKLA.—-What may 
be the first nter wheat harvest of 
tne year took place May 11 near 
here and 54 bushels were delivered 
to the Randlett grain elevator. Lo 
cated in Cotton County about 30 
mile north of Wichita Falls, Texas 
Randlett | vas the te f the 
first harvest back in 1949 

The wheat came from a 100-acre 
field which yielded 12 bu. an acre 
It tested 60 Il ind 15.20¢ ture 

1 brought $2.90 bu 

Utne! TY | loads f new vneat 

reported to have arrived about 
tne e time t lemple ind Grand- 
hela KI 


SIX-BU. DELIVERY QUOTAS 
WINNIPEG—The first 6-bu. d 


very qu or the current cro] 
ea na announced by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. These went 
into fore t approximately 18 | 
ping points M 1] 
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Policy Stand Clouds Export Picture; 
India, Stockpiling May Be Outlets 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Substantial 
Surplus Deal 


With India Seen 


WASHINGTON The return of 
the U.S. ambassador to India, John 
Sherman Cooper, to the U.S. heralds 
a probab'!e formal request by the 
Indian government for inclusion of 
that nation in procurement authoriza- 
tions for U.S. grain surpluses over 
a period of three years. This infor- 
mation indicates that the ambassa- 
dor already submitted prelimi- 
nary reports on Indian grain require- 
ments and that when and if he ap- 
pears before congressional foreign 
aid committees it is expected that 


has 


he will strongly urge approval of 
such Indian requests. (See the May 8 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, 


page 27.) 

sources here 
request would 
authority un- 


According to informed 
the minimum Indian 
include procurement 


der terms of PL 480 for 45 
bushels of 


million 
wheat per year for three 
and 500,000 tons of rice and 
‘rain sorghums for the same period 
Top US. officials say that the In 
dian financially adds 
and confirmation to the foregoing re 
port India, it 
setting aside 


years 


position sense 


appears, has been 
sizable sterling bal 
against unfavor 
conditions in that 


could in an emer 


ances as a reserve 
production 


country so that it 


ab'e 


gency use those balances to buy 
sterling area grains. Now that In 
dia has embarked on a new five 


year program of industrial expansion 
it is thought that it would be 
advantageous for India to 

grains from the US. for 
rency 


more 
obtain 
Indian cur 
and use its reserve 
balances for the 


sterling 
procurement of in 
dustrial goods from the sterling area 
nations 

These conclusions and observations 
seem to gain further 
an analysis of the new 
ule of the 


support when 


quota sched 
proposed renewal of the 


ntinued ” 





Report of Concessions Denied 
In New Farm Bill Provisions 


WASHINGTON Reports that 
present farm legislation which has 
been passed by the House and amend- 
ed and modified by the Senate repre- 


sents concessions by high price sup- 
port proponents are declared incor- 
rect by Republican farm leaders in 


Concessions have been 
made, it is true, but minor 
and do not outweigh the tribute the 
opposition is demanding in the form 
of mandatory and level of 
price support for the small feed 
grains, it is c'aimed 

High support backers 
tacked on a Senate committee 
amendment which would halt the 
course of the transitional parity ad- 
justment for the basic commodities 
This woul'd add to the total cost of 
feed grains to feed consumers in the 
deficit feed areas, it is claimed 

The Senate committee farm bill 
has been approved but probably will 


Congress 


they are 


higher 


price have 





MIDDLEMAN HIT 


WASHINGTON — The opportunity 
to strike out at the middleman was 
taken here recently by an official of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Marvin McLain, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, in a talk before the 
national association of farm editors, 
forecast a drive to enact the Brannan 
plan for the farm economy. Among 
his objections to the plan, Mr. McLain 
noted that wholesalers of farm prod- 
ucts might increase their take and 
consumers would not get the benefit 
of lower prices for farm produce in 
the market place. He commented that 
the Brannan plan would probably 
bring greater regimentation to farm- 
ers but he did not note that the soil 
bank, if approved, would add more 
than 100 million acres of farm land 
to measurement, allotment and acre- 
age controls. 





not reach the Senate floor until the 
end of this week. It differs in some 
major respects from the House 


passed bill and if this condition con 


tinues the two measures will re 
quire a conference committee agree 
ment before any legislation goes to 
the White House. This may require 
another 10 days. Democrats have 


been studying 
come of the 


with concern the out 


Indiana state primary 


election returns which do not eem 
to disclose signs of a farmer revolt 
against the administration 

The Senate bill as it now stands 
forecasts another veto. The freeze 
of the transitional parity schedule 
of the basic crops serves to under 
line the basic criticisms of Presi 
dent Eisenhower when he issued his 
first veto message 


Although the 
other 


forecasters of an 
seem to have the 
held when they 


veto do not 
same confidence they 
predicted the first veto, it is likely 
that either the House passed bill or 
the one being readied by the Senate 
face a veto 

It seems improbable that the Presi 
dent 


will acknowledge alleged con 
cessions if information in his hands 
clea hows that the net balance 
to the farm commodity between man 
datory high price supports for feed 
gral and higher costs to the farm 
ers for feed supplies will leave the 


farmer out ofl pocket to the tune 


of between $250 and $500 million 


annually 


Two-Price Plan for Rice 

The Senate 

a two-price plan for rice, a pet 

ect of the Senate agriculture 
Allen J. Ellender (D 

Cuba with a fixed higher 

exports of rice, al 

Cuba has largest 

Sen 


bill contain 
pro} 
chair 


La.). It 


committer 


mar 
burden 
price for US 
though 
and a long 


Ellender 


been our 
standing customer 


proposal appears to be 





Hope for Change 
In USDA Export 
Grain Policy Dies 


WASHINGTON 
US 


Hope that the 
Department ot Agriculture 
would be persuaded to reverse its 
April 6, 1956, decision to sell its grain 
surpluses for export on an f.0.b, ex- 
port point is dying 

The latest 
USDA 
been 


information comes from 
officials who say they have 
receiving a large volume of fa 
vorable comments from the trade on 
that policy which seems, in 
their opinion, to cancel out any alter 


decision 


native arrangement which recently 
had been recommended by a_ trade 
committee which met here with 
USDA officials 

Reasonable inferences that this 


condition would exist had been made 
as it was learned that Commodity 
Credit Corp. had been actively char- 
tering barge and lake freight facili 
ties for long terms for its 
grain movement 

This latter information would also 
seem to kill rumors that at the time 
of wheat harvest USDA would with 
draw its wheat for export sales and 
force the trade into the free market. 

If this administrative force at 
USDA works with the same level of 


reasonably 


judgment that occurred in previous 
administrations in handling move 
ment of grain for export, local obsery 


ers say, it must be expected that it 
will tie up export terminals in an- 
conglomeration which may ul 
effect a need for an embar 
go and drive the USDA exports back 


otner 
timately 


to the North American Grain Ex- 
porters Assn. for coordination of in- 
terior movements of grain 


This preemption of the interior to 
port movement of grain for export by 
CCC goes much farther in putting the 


eee 
Stockpiling Proposal 


More detailed information has been 
made available from official U.S. gov- 
ernment channels concerning the for 
eign stockpiling proposal 

The best developed plan has come, 
it is said, from the U.K. where it 
was proposed that stockpiling of food 
be in the form of canned wheat flour 
which their experimenters have con 
cluded can be practical for a period 
of more than three years. U.S. ex- 
perts agree that this plan is possible 
but point out the 
volved 

None of the 


however 


great expense in 
importing nations 
now appear to take part in 
such expenditures, preferring to pass 
that item of cost on to the exporting 
nations. It is believed that the U.S 
Defense Department considers this 
method of food stockpiling the most 
method now 


manageable available 


U.S. food and grain experts have no 
quarrel with the decision but again 
idvance the question of cost 

These officials are, however, in 


igreement with others in 
problem of foreign 


vrain and other 


that the 
stockpiling of 
tortu 
decided 


surpluses is a 


ous issue and will not be 


quickly 
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Six Nations Figure in Wheat and 
Wheat Flour Deals Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON Purchase author- 
izations and amendments by the US. 
Department of Agriculture will re- 
the purchase of wheat and 
vheat flour by Korea, Portugal, Tur- 
key, Chile, and Peru under the pro- 

ions of PL 480, 

The authorization issued April 12 
to Finland has been amended to in- 
the amount of wheat and/or 
flour from $3.1 million to $6 
million. It provides for the purchase 
of 96,500 metrie tons or 3.5 million 
bushels of wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 
or better 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced May 10 issuance to 
the Republie of Korea of authoriza- 
tions to finance the purchase of up 
to $11,500,000 worth of barley and 
of up to $6,400,000 worth of wheat 
ind wheat flour from U.S. suppliers 
under Title I of Public Law 480, The 
iuthorizations were issued pursuant 
to on agreement entered into be- 
tween the Republic of Korea and the 
U.S. announced on March 13. 

Authorization No, 24-03 provides 
for the purchase of approximately 4 
million bushels (112,000 metric tons) 
of wheat, Grade U.S, No, 2 or better, 
in bulk and/or wheat flour, exclud- 
ing durum wheat and flour milled 
durum wheat. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
ind importers made on or after May 
17, 1956, and on or before Aug. 31, 
1956, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importers, f.0.b, 
essel, (or f.a.s. vessel for wheat and 
wheat flour), U.S. ports. Shipments 
from United States ports may be 
made on or after May 17, 1956, but 
not later than Oct. 1, 1956. 

lhe USDA said at the time of the 
innouncement that the Korean gov- 
ernment has not announced the of- 
ficial purchasers for Korea, USDA 
recommends that U.S. exporters ad- 
dress the Korean government at Of- 
fice of Supply, Government of Korea, 
Seoul, Korea for full information, 


Authorization for Portugal 

Portugal's purchase authorization 
will finanee purchase of $1,420,000 
worth Cineluding certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) of wheat, Authoriza- 
tion No, 35-01 does not provide for 
letter-of-commitment financing but 
provides for reimbursement to the 
wovernment of Portugal of the dol- 
lars spent by it in acquiring approxi- 


uit in 


cTenm 


wheat 


from 


mately 20,000 metrie tons (735,000 
bu.) of wheat, in bulk, Grade US. 
No. 2 or better excluding durum 
wheat, 


An agreement has been entered 
into with Turkey for purchase by 
that country of $11.1 million worth 
(ineluding certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) of various agricultural 
commodities to be paid for in lira 
(Turkish currency). 

The 4 million bushels of wheat in- 
cluded in this agreement is for the 
purpose of meeting minimum con- 
sumption requirements in Turkey un- 





PL 480 WHEAT EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1955, through 
March 81, 1956, exports of agricul- 
tural commodities under Title I of 
Public Law 480 amounted to 2,515,- 
239 metric tons. Wheat and wheat 
flour constituted 60 million bushels 
wheat equivalent and feed grains 
totaled 500,000 metric tons, 





til the new domestic crop is 
vested and moves into consumption 
Purchase authorizations will 
that 50,000 metric tons be shipped 
from U.S. ports by June 5, 1956 and 
the balance by June 25, 1956 

Chile may purchase up to $6,220 
000 worth of wheat and/or wheat 
flour. Authorization No. 12-03 pro- 
vides for purchase of approximately 
3,700,000 bu. (100,000 metric 
of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
in bulk, and/or wheat 

Sales contracts suppliers 
and importers made on or after May 
18, 1956, and on or before Oc 1 
1956, will be eligible for 


har 


require 


tons) 
better 
flour 
between 


financing 


The buyer or buyers who will be 
authorized to make the purchases 
have not yet been designated by 


addressed to 


executive 


Chile. Inquiries may be 
Hernan Bustamenta, vice 
president, National Institute of Chile 
Embassy of Chile, 1736 Massachusett: 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
(Telephone: NOrth 7-0746.) 
Peruvian Deal Pending 

The USDA has also announced an 
agreement between the U.S. and Peru 
which provides for financing the sale 
of approximately $2.78 million worth 


of wheat or wheat flour, including 
$310,000 for ocean’ transportation 


costs, by U.S. suppliers under Title 


I of Public Law 480. Sales will be 
for Peruvian currency. Details of pur 
chase authorizations will be an 


nounced later 


NORTHWESTERN 





MILLER 


NEW MIX—A new kind of cake mix, 


the Duncan Hines chiffon cake mix, 
is being introduced in midwest, south 
and west coast markets by Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Company of Oma- 
ha. Included in each package of the 
new mix is a polyethylene bag con- 
taining the liquid shortening needed 
for the cake. 

“The mix was developed after sur- 
veys showed chiffon cake to be one of 
the most popular with home cake- 
bakers,” J. A. Mactier, company presi- 
dent said. Figures show approximate- 
ly 13,500,000 chiffon cakes are baked 
annually, he said. A number of flavor 
variations are possible. Newspapers 
and radio spots will be used to an- 
nounce the new mix, 





Winter Wheat Crop Estimate 
Reduced in USDA Survey 


WASHINGTON. The slow starting 
1956 crop season has yet*‘to hit its 
stride, according to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service in its May 
production forecast 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 


crop 


agency says winter wheat endured 
continuous adverse weather in April 
in extensive southern plains areas 
with “Important losses in prospect 
in the Texas Panhandle, western 
Oklahoma, southeastern Colorado 
southwestern Kansas and New Mexi 
co. Extensive winter-kill from early 
freezes and other damage in Mon 
tana, Washington and Oregon have 


also reduced the expected harvest 
Present estimates place the winter 
wheat crop at 681 million bushels 
about 3% less than last year and 5% 
below a month ago. Within the month 
combines will be running in many 
early maturing fields. Other fall seed- 
ed grains have made only mediocre 
showings to date. Rye condition has 
declined since April 1 and the crop 
looks considerably less promising than 


average. Some early fields of fall 
grains are heading rather short but 


outturn will be much in question up 
to the time of harvest 

The winter wheat crop is 35 mil 
lion bushels less than the April 1 esti 
mate. A crop this size would be 
3% smaller than the 705 million 
bushels produced last year and 22' 
less than average production of 873 
million bushels 

The estimated 35.8 million acres of 
winter wheat remaining for harvest 
on May 1 represents an increase of 
6% over the 1955 harvested acreage 
but is 25% less than average and the 
second smallest since 1943. The por 
tion of the seeded acreage that will 
be harvested for 


grain is estimated 


at 79.1% with the per-acre yield ex- 
pected to be 19.1 bu 
Production prospects declined dur- 


ing April in all regions except the 
west north central states. Reductions 
in Ohio, Colorado, Texas, Idaho, 


Oklahoma, Montana and Washington 
more than offset improved prospects 
in Kansas and Nebraska. 

Rains in late April and early May 
extending over most of the country 
came too late for the beneficial effects 


to be fully reflected in the May 1 
condition report. However, rain was 
entirely lacking or of very insignifi- 


cant amounts in New Mexico, the 
extreme western portions of Texas 
and Oklahoma, southwestern Kansas 
and southeastern Colorado where the 
dryness has been most severe. Tem- 
peratures during April averaged be- 


low normal in all areas and retard- 
ed plant development. However, by 
slowing evaporation and plant de- 
mands for moisture, the adverse ef- 
fects of the continued dry, sunny 
weather in the moisture-deficient 
middie and southern Great Plains 


areas were reduced 
growth on May 
be from a 
normal. 

In Kansas, 
increased 
of the 


Advancement of 
l was considered to 
week to 10 days behind 


production prospects 
during April. Most 
state had favorable moisture 
during April that more than offset 
the deterioration occurring in early 
April in southwest and west central 
areas due to severe dust 
lack of soil moisture 
southwestern and west 


areas 


storms and 
The crop in 
central coun- 
ties, as well as scattered localities in 
other areas, is in urgent need of rain. 
However, the condition of the wheat 
crop for the state is generally satis- 


(Continued o1 page 
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Authorization for 
Flour Purchase 
Given Indonesia 


WASHINGTON 
of Indonesia 
chase 


The government 
has given a pur- 
authorization, under Title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480), to finance up to $2,816,000 
worth of wheat flour, announces the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The authorization figure includes 
certain transportation 
(approximately 625,000 
wheat flour, excluding flour milled 
from durum wheat. The flour export- 
ed must have been milled in the U.S 
from domestically produced wheat 
According to the USDA, it will not be 
necessary that the wheat equivalent 
of the wheat flour to be exported be 
obtained from Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned or loan stocks 

However, prior to shipment of the 
wheat flour from the mill, the wheat 
equivalent of the wheat flour to be 
exported, may be purchased from 
CCC stocks. If wheat is purchased 
from CCC, the wheat flour exported 
must have been milled predominantly 
from the same class of wheat as that 
purchased from CCC 

Sales contracts 


been 


ocean costs 


ewt.) of 


between suppliers 
and importers entered into on or be- 
fore June 30, 1956, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to 
porters, c.&f. Indonesian  port(s) 
Shipments from U.S. port(s) may be 
made not later than Sept. 30, 1956. 

At least 50% of the tonnage of the 
wheat flour purchased under the au- 
thorization will be required to be 
shipped on privately owned U.S.-flag 
commercial vessels 


im- 
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Scientific New Diet 
Prescribes Generous 


Use of Bread, Rolls 


NEW YORK—-Breads, rolls, muffins 
and breakfast cereals are prescribed 


in ample quantities in a new scien- 
tific reducing diet which will be fea- 
tured in the June 12 issue of Look 


magazine 

The new diet is relatively short on 
proteins and long on carbohydrates 
and fats, according to the article. Not 
only are breads and cereals suggested, 
but the things that go to make them 
more appetizing such as butter, 
sugar, jam and cream-—-have a promi- 
nent place on the menu. 

The reducing regimen, which Look 
calls “revolutionary,” was devised and 
scientifically tested by the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. While 
supplying all essentials to good health 
and good eating, it is said to trim off 
an average of about 2% Ib. of 
weight per week 

Typical breakfast menus on 
tockefeller Diet offer a combination 
cold cereal and a slice of 
three varied breads (wheat 
toast, muffins, rolls, etc.) without the 
cereal 
include 


over- 
the 


of hot or 
toast, or 


Lunch and dinner menus also 
a slice of bread or the equi- 
valent, such as apples with dumplings, 


or chicken with wine-bread sauce 
Meat, eggs, fish and other protein 
foods are taken at dinner only, and 


then in moderate quantity. Milk and 
cheese permitted in measured 
quantities as substitutes for meat or 
other protein dishes 

The diet automatically stops reduc- 


are 


ing the dieter when he reaches his 
ideal or normal, weight and from 
then on, keeps him there, says the 





article 
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MINNEAPOLIS A precious crop 


if rust-resistant durum seed wheat, 
recently harvested in the state of 
Sonora, Mexico, was rushed by rail- 
road refrigerator car more than 2,500 
miles last week to North Dakota 
where 85 anxiously-waiting farmers 
hoped to beat this season’s spring 


wheat planting deadline this month. 


Moving on expedited schedules, the 
first two of an expected seven car- 
loads arrived in Minneapolis May 9 


on the Rock Island Railroad. North- 


ern Pacific and Great Northern Rail- 
way lines moved the wheat to North 
Dakota destinations 


Following federal 
Minneapolis, the 


inspection in 
two cars moved west 
to Grand Forks and Devils Lake, for 


de ery May 10. The remaining five 
cal including one for Lakota, are 
expected to be delivered by May 18, 
railroad officials said 

Durum, a hard spring wheat used 


n the manufacture of macaroni prod- 


ucts, was nearly wiped out by a black 
tem rust epidemic which swept the 
country in 1953 and 1954. The move- 
ment of the “winter increase” crop of 
a rust-resistant strain known as 
Langdon, highlights the dramatic 
comeback of the durum industry and 
the teamwork which aided it 

The international increase project 


on Langdon was conceived and super- 
vised by the Rust Prevention Assn., 
of Minneapolis, a non-profit organiza- 
tion supported by the milling inter- 
ests, banks, farm implement industry, 


railroads and grain processors. Ship- 
ment of the Langdon seed to Mexico 
for a winter-grown crop, thus short- 
ening the time required to get a new 
rust-resistant variety of durum into 
commercial production, was financed 
by a group of 85 farmers in the “du- 
rum triangle 

Normally, about 90% of the coun- 
try supply of durum is grown in 
this region. From its apex at Devils 
Lake, N.D., the triangle is formed by 
i line northeast to Neche and from 


Bowbells 
Last October 


there west to 


farmers shipped 198 


bu. of the Langdon seed——newly-de- 
eloped at the North Dakota agricul- 
tural experiment station at Fargo 
to Cuidad Obregon, 400 miles south 
of the Arizona border in the Yaqui 
River valley of Sonora, Mexico 
Planted last fall on 300 irrigated 
acres near Obregon, the seed pro- 


duced between 8,000 and 9,000 bu. of 
the new variety 


late! 
which accounted for 


The harvest in Mexi- 
normal this year 
the race to meet 
the North Dakota planting deadline 
Spearheading the entire 
was Donald G. Fletcher, 


co was than 


program 
executive 


secretary f the Rust Prevention 
Assn., who just returned to Minne- 
ipolis from Mexico where he super- 
ised the rowing and shipment of 
ine ijuabdie crop 


Between the Mexican harvest and 


* 


planting in North Dakota much work 
had to be done under exacting condi- 
tior First the wheat had to be dried 
to remove excess moisture. Then it 


icked and tre 
fungicide. Final it was 
it 1,200 


was cleaned ited with 
loaded in 
railroad car bushels per 
car 

Refrigerator cars being used 
the low 


transit simulate the 


are 

since temperatures while in 

usual period of 

winte! } ' 

As soon as the wheat reaches North 

Dakota the farmers 
‘ 


rush it to fie previously prepared 


destinations 


for seeding 


It is hoped that this seed will pro- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Durum Seed Rushed by Refrigerated 
Boxcars From Mexico to North Dakota 


duce in the neighborhood of at least 
135,000 bu. when harvested next fall. 
It will be “stretched” by thin seeding 
and planted on selected fields, heavily 
fertilized. If hopes are realized, 
normal production of about 30,000,000 
bu. in the North Dakota area could 
be reached in 1958. 

Slightly behind the schedule of the 
Mexican project are two other durum 
increase programs, with winter plant- 
ings at Yuma, Ariz. Both are private- 
ly financed, one by a group of 70 
farmers from northeastern North 
Dakota, and the other by a group of 
175 farmers from Kittson, Clay, Polk 
and Marshall counties of Minnesota. 


———@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


K. C. Branch Head 
Named by St. Regis 


NEW YORK~—-The St 
Co. announces the appointment of 
Clyde C. Stinebiser as branch man- 
ager at the company’s new multiwall 
bag plant at Kansas City. Mr. Stine- 
biser previously was a superintend- 
ent at the Pensacola, Fla., multiwall 
bag plant. 

The company will move into the 
plant about June 1, 1956. The new 
plant will produce multiwall bags for 
midwestern customers, principally in 
the feed, milling and fertilizer indus- 
tries. Kraft paper for this converting 
operation will be supplied by the 
company’s paper mills in Florida. 

The Kansas City plant will supple- 
ment the production of other bag 
plants at various locations through- 
out the U.S. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF 


Regis Paper 


or wre 


Annual Nebraska 
Wheat Show to Be 
Oct. 18 at Alliance 


LINCOLN, NEB. Alliance, Neb., 
has been selected as the host city for 
the 14th annual Nebraska wheat show 
which will be held Oct. 18. It will be 
the second time that Alliance has 
been the center for the show. 

The show is expected to draw 
wheat entries from the entire state 
and will be divided into four main di- 
visions: Market wheat, certified 
wheat, junior grain show for 4-H and 
FFA exhibitors and the sweepstake 
division for grand champion exhibi- 
tors at previous shows. The program 
and exhibits held in connection with 
the show usually attract 1,000 or 
more people. 

Bruce Hagemeister, president of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
has announced that Gene Neuswang- 
er, Neuswanger’s, Alliance, and Rich- 
ard H. Good, manager of the agricul- 
tural department, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, will be co-chairmen of the 
show 

The Alliance Chamber of Com- 
merce and other sponsors will under- 
write a number of other events, in- 
cluding a junior grain judging contest 
for 4-H and FFA members, an after- 
noon educational program with a 
slate of well-known speakers, a sepa- 
rate afternoon program for the wom- 
en, an evening barbecue dinner, en- 
tertainment and the crowning of the 
1956 Nebraska wheat queen. 

Sponsors of the show are the Al- 
liance Chamber of Commerce, Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn., 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Ne- 
braska Crop Improvement Assn. and 
the Nebraska extension service. 


Liberalized 


Futures Trading 
Limits in Sight 
gh 

WASHINGTON Proposals to 
amend the Commodity Exchange 
Authority Act to permit a more lib- 
eral futures trading in commodities 
now seems assured of approval by a 
House sub-committee and probable 
passage by that chamber, officials 
commented here this week 

This liberalization of limits on the 
so-called anticipatory hedging of 
processors of commodities would per- 
mit a processor of a grain or cotton 
to expand his hedging operations in 
the commodity markets to cover 
some major part of his annual re- 
quirements of the commodity. The 
relaxation of current restrictions in 
this trading would work about in this 
manner: 

A processor of wheat, for example, 
would be authorized to expand his 
hedging operations to cover a major 
part of his annual requirements for 
that commodity based on his sales 
record of recent years of the prod- 
uct processed from the commodity 

However, the hedging company 
would be required to liquidate such 
hedging operations as goods were 
processed in an orderly manner and 
in accordance with sound commercial 
practice 

CEA officials intimated that it is 
unlikely that the present restrictions 
on limits would be relaxed to permit 
a processor to hedge an entire year's 
supply of the commodity. It seemed 
probable that at any one time a pro- 
cessor would be permitted to hedge 
up to half of his annual require- 
ments in a commodity. 


Capital Comment 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 
WASHINGTON The grain trade 
and its commodity markets awoke 
from a trance last week when they 
discovered that legislation pending 
before the Gathings House agricul 
ture sub-committee would provide 
for anticipatory hedging of all fu- 
ture market commodities to permit 
processors of those commodities to 
hedge an entire year’s requirement 
The bill, introduced by Rep. EF. C 
Gathings (D., Ark.), had a title which 
indicated that it was only designed 
to cover cotton futures market trans- 
actions. The grain trade and the 
other futures commodity markets ap 
pear to have read only the title of 
the measure and stopped at that 
point. To their great surprise news 
reports that it covered every com- 
modity traded on these markets, so 
grain men would be covered by the 
same relaxation, aroused the experts 
from their complacent slumber and 
brought forth demands to be heard 
on the matter. Hearings will be re- 
opened here this week when repre 
sentatives of grain processing organ- 
izations will appear before the Gath 

ings sub-committee 

This item has been a matter of 
major importance to the grain, oil 
seed meal, edible oils and other com- 
modity processors and they probably 
would have become the beneficiaries 
of this relaxation of the CEA limita 
tions on hedging restrictions by de- 
fault 

This last minute appearance of the 
representatives of the processors can 
be seen as no less than a token ap- 
pearance, and one which may resolve 








ICA FLOUR SALES 
ANNOUNCED 


WASHINGTON — Acting for the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has concluded flour sales with 
three U.S. mills for approximately 5 
million pounds of wheat flour, The 
successful vendors and prices Were as 
follows: General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, 1.2 million pounds at $5,138 
fas. Guif ports; 500,000 pounds at 
$5.14 Gulf and 1.2 million at $5.15 
Gulf. Flour Mills of America, Ine., 
Kansas City, sold 1,840,000 Ib, at $5.21 
fas. Gulf ports and the Stillwater 
Milling Co, of Stillwater, Okla., sold 
240,000 Ib. at $5.09 on same shipping 
terms as above. 





to their great credit although it was 
clear to U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials that there was much 
sleeping at the switch 

A Senate bill conforming to the 
Gathings bill in the House has been 
introduced, 

This legislation is a push-over as 
far as can be seen. Top CEA officials 
are for it without qualification as it 
has been modified in the House sub- 
committee, No objections have been 
offered and the last minute appear- 
ance of trade officials may be ob 
served as little short of courtesy call 
from which they may obtain credit, 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Life® 


N.Y. Harbor Dredged 


For Grain Movement 


NEW YORK. Dredging is expected 
to be completed by the end of May 
on the harbor berth at the West 
Shore Railroad Grain levator, Wee- 
hawken, N.J., to permit docking of 
ocean going vessels 

The New York Central Railroad, 
which operates the berth, expects 
that the dredging will serve to place 
the Port of New York in position to 
handle an increasing share of grain 
exports, including substantial quanti- 
ties of surplus grain which the Com- 
modity Credit Corp, has indicated will 
be exported in the next few months 


BREAD 18 THE @TAFF OF LiFe 


Lloyd B. Crosslan 
Named Chairman of 


N. Y. Section AACC 


NEW YORK. Lloyd B. Crossland 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., was elected 
chairman of the New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at the group's final meet- 
ing of the season at Hotel George 
Washington May 8. Donald B. Davis, 
Continental Baking Co., was named 
vice chairman, and Otto G. Jensen 
National Biscuit Co., became 
tary-treasurer 

Featured speaker at 
was Ralph G. Moores, 
Central Laboratories, 
Chemistry and 
Browning Reactions 
attracted the best attendance of the 
year and was one of the largest in 
the history of the local group 


secre 


the meeting 
General Foods 
who 
Applications of 
The meeting 


covered 
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R-M Names Agens y 


MINNEAPOLIS Appointment of 
John W. Forney, Inc., Minneapolis 
advertising agency, has been an 
nounced by Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, The new agency will 
handle family flour and bakery flour 
assignments. Effective date of the 
agency appointment is July 1 
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10M MEMBERSHIP DRIVE—J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, and chairman of the membership committee, 


Association of 


Operative Millers, opened a drive for new members during the association's 
60th technical conference at Dallas. Mr. Kehr appealed to all superintendents 
to bring forward at least one new member each during the coming association 
year, Mr, Kehr, left, is seen signing-up the first new member under the drive, 
ilenry L. Donovan, managing director, Anaconda Industrial e Agricola de 
Cereals S.A., Sao Paulo, Brazil. The meeting was noteworthy for the wide 


international representation present. 


Modernization Urgency Sparks 
Eagerness at AOM Meeting 


DALLAS—Many North American 
flour milling plants are in urgent 
need of modernization and rehabili- 
tation. That need must be fulfilled 
if the U.S. and Canadian milling in- 
dustries are going to provide com- 
petitive products among the many 
triving for a share of the food dol- 
lar. The need is all the more urgent 
in the case of those mills engaged 
in the export business because of the 
many new and remodeled mills con- 
tructed throughout the world in re- 
cent years. 


Management Responsibility 

It's management's responsibility 
to find the money, but the operative 
miller has an equal responsibility in 
being ready with the technical know- 
how,” was how one member of the 
Association of Operative Millers de- 
cribed the situation. He, along with 
several hundred of his fellow millers, 
was attending the 60th AOM techni- 
cal eonference at Dallas May 6-10. 
hey made good use of their time. 
he millers were eager for details of 
the new equipment and methods 
readily available to them in the lec- 
ture hall, by personal interview at 
the booths and by a careful inspec- 
tion of machines and models, Between 
sessions, the exhibition hall was 
packed as members threw questions 
it the allied tradesmen manning the 
5 exhibits. 


New Equipment Session 

Total attendance, counting millers, 
their wives and allied personnel, was 
more than 750, A full session was 
devoted to 16 presentations of new 
equipment for the flour milling busi- 
ness, presided over by Tibor Rozsa, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., and chairman 
of the association's technical com- 
mittee. Another session saw a panel 
of 10 experts, drawn from mills and 


from equipment suppliers, deal in 
detail with the bulk handling of 
flour. Research, too, played a promi 


nent part in the program 


The annual banquet on May 9 
drew a crowded gathering presided 
over by William P. Riley, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan 
sas, president of the association. A 
highlight of the occasion was the 


presentation of an AOM correspond- 
ence course diploma to Luis C. Giral- 
do C, of La Industria Harinera S.A., 
Pasto N., Colombia, who was at- 
tending his first conference, though 
he has been a member of the asso 
ciation for some years. (A report of 
the first two days of the conference 
appeared in The Northwestern Miller 
of May 8 on page 10. A full report 
of the concluding will ap- 


sessions 





AOM WILL SPONSOR 
SCHOLARSHIP AT K-STATE 


KANSAS CITY—Sponsorship of a 
four-year scholarship in the flour 
milling course at Kansas State Col- 
lege has been voted by the executive 
committee of the Association of 
Operative Millers. The project was 
recommended by William P. Riley, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, new AOM president, 
and Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary, at a meeting of the committee 
during AOM technical conference in 
Dallas. 

After discussing the move with Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, head of the de- 
partment of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State, Mr. Eber 
indicated the scholarship, at the rate 
of $250 annually, will take effect 
next fall. 





pear in the Milling Production sec- 
tion on June 12.) 

Serving with Mr. Riley as vice 
president for the new association year 
is Lyle Mertz, superintendent of the 
Buffalo mill of General Mills, Inc. 
George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of 
America, continues as treasurer with 
Donald S. Eber as secretary. Six new 
executive committeemen were ap- 
pointed; Alden A. Ackels, GMI, San 
Francisco; D. O. Hiebert, Buhler Mill 
& Elevator Co., Buhler, Kansas; John 
W. Geddis, GMI, Tacoma, Wash.; Al- 


fred E. Borchardt, Ralston Purina 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; James E 
Nation, National Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, and R. Lloyd Morrison, Pied- 


mont Mills, Inc., Lynchburg, Va 
Buffalo in 1957 


Mr. Eber announced that the 1957 
annual technical conference will be 
held at Buffalo. Preliminary plans 
are in the making 

ee ®@ 


AOM Passengers Hurt 
In Aircraft Mishap 


MINNEAPOLIS Three persons 
returning from the Dallas technical 
conference of the Association of 


Operative Millers were injured in an 
accident on board a Minneapolis- 
bound aircraft on May 10. 

They were Mrs. Cynthia Stanger, 
wife of Eric A. Stanger, general man- 
ager for Henry Simon, Ltd., in North 
America; Dr. Heinz Gehle, MIAG, 
Brunswick, Germany, and Frank 
Heide, vice president of MIAG North- 
america, Inc. Mrs. Stanger suffered 
head injuries and is confined 
to hospital in Minneapolis. Dr. Gehle 


severe 


was also detained in hospital until 
May 12 and is now recuperating in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Heide had severe 


head and shoulder bruises 

While in flight, the plane, it is re- 
ported, dived suddenly and the pas- 
sengers were thrown upward towards 
the projecting edge of the ceiling 
rack and then into the aisle 


Sarit. 
YC an 





William P. Riley 


NEW PRESIDENT — William P. 
Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is the new presi- 
dent of the Association of Operative 
Millers. Mr. Riley was elected during 
the AOM’s conference at Dallas, 
along with Lyle Mertz, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, new vice president. 
George 8. O. Smith, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., continues as treasurer. 
Outgoing president of the AOM is 
L. ©. Rebinson, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver. 
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Joe Zvanovec to 
Head Cincinnati 


Section of AACC 


CINCINNATI Joe Zvanovec, Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, has been 


elected chairman of the Cincinnati 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists. He was elected at a 
joint meeting of the group and the 
Ohio Valley Section, Institute of Food 
Technologists, at Cincinnati 

Other officers elected by the AACC 
unit are R. G. Snow, Menne!l Milling 
Co., Fostoria, Ohio, vice chairman, 
and Clyde J. Steele, Gwinn Bros. Co., 
Huntington, W.Va., secretary-treas- 
urer 

Ralph Lakamp, Kroger Food Foun- 
dation, was appointed convention 
chairman for the 1958 AACC conven- 
tion to be held in Cincinnati May 25- 
29, 1958 

The 


next meeting will be a joint 
meeting with the Ohio Valley AOM 
and will be held in Marion, Ohio, 
Sept. 28-29 


About 100 persons enjoyed the two- 
hour tour through the Kroger Com- 
pany’s food manufacturing plant at 
the recent meeting 

The technical program consisted of 
the following: “Lady of the Land” 
Kroger film on consumer testing of 
foods; “Pink Wheat,” Wilbur Hanson, 
F. W. Stock & Sons Co.; “Production 
of Jellies and Preserves,’’ Arthur J 
Glazier, Kroger Co.; “A Study of 
Cookie Doughs” W. T. Yamazaki, 
Soft Wheat Quality Laboratory, 
Wooster, Ohio; “Quality Control in 
Food Processing,” Dr. Wilbur A 
Gould, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; “Bulk Handling of Flour,” J. W 
Elling, International Milling Co., De- 


troit; “Color in Foods,” William 
Miles, Hilton Davis Co., Cincinnati, 
and “Radiation Sterilization of 


Foods,”’ Dr 
Battelle 


bus 


Radcliffe R 
Memorial 


Robertson, 
Institute, Colum- 
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Robert J. Johnson to 
Head FMA Office 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert J. John- 
son, who has been a wheat merchan- 
diser with the Hallet & Carey Co., 
Minneapolis, for the past several 
years, is to join Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., of Kansas City. 

Mr. Johnson will open a Minneapo- 
lis office for FMA and become man- 
ager. He will continue trading activi- 
ties on the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change floor 

A native of Minneapolis, Mr. John- 
son joined Hallet & Carey in 1941 and, 
except for four years in the armed 
forces during World War II, has 
been with that company since 
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MIAG Conditioner 
Set for K-State 


Research Use 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
German milling machinery 


The 
firm of 


MIAG, Brunswick, has agreed to 
supply the department of flour and 
feed milling industries at Kansas 


State College with a laboratory-size 
wheat conditioner at a greatly re- 
duced price. 

Announcing this development, Dr 
John A. Shellenberger, department 
head, said that research into wheat 
conditioning in the U.S. will receive 
an assist because of the action of 
the MIAG company. The conditioner 
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vill be used in connection with re- 
earch projects already underway 
ind with new projects to be initi- 
ted 

The technical committee of the 
Associatio1 Operative Millers, 
headed | Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury 
Mill Ine is been pressing for 
rreate re rch in the conditioning 
field for some time because it is of 
tal importance to the U.S. milling 
ndustry 


‘© STAFF ‘ 


U.S. Farm Products 
In Competitive Market 


WASHINGTON 


Continuing com- 
petition from many world areas is 
being experienced by the U.S. in its 
attempts to expand movements of 


farm product This is the 
lusion reached in a detailed study 
faced by U.S. farm 
Foreign Agricultural 


abroad 
com 
of competition 
products by the 
Service 

The study thus 


far is summarized 


in an interim report, “The Competi- 
tive Position of U.S. Farm Products 
Abroad 

The report states that problems 
involved in increasing U.S. farm ex- 
ports include: (1) Competitive for- 


eign production of certain farm prod- 
ucts, cotton being an example, con- 
tinues to increase as rapidly or more 


rapidly than the effective demand; 
(2) U.S. export prices in some cases 
ire higher than those of foreign com- 
petitors; (3) dollars remain short in 
many countries, and currencies are 
not sufficiently convertible; and (4) 
discriminatory trade barriers exist, 


especially bilateral arrangements, 
preferential tariffs, guaranteed pur- 
chase agreements and foreign ex- 


change controls 








George G. Mairs 


ASSISTANT MANAGER — The ap- 
pointment of George G. Mairs as 
assistant manager of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Division of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. was announced 
by Ellis D. English, ADM vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Mairs joined the company 
in 1936 following his graduation from 
Yale University. He has been with the 
company since then with the excep- 
tion of five years spent in the Navy. 
During this period he has served in 
varying capacities, most of which 
have been related to Commander- 
Larabee operations. A native of St. 
Paul, Mr. Mairs is a member of the 
Minneapolis Club and the White Bear 
Yacht Club. He is mayor of Dellwood, 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 
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B. J. Greer 


R. J. Keith 


Three Executive Vice Presidents 


Elected by Pillsbury Mills Board 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe election of 
three executive vice presidents was 
announced May 15 by the board of 
directors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. They 
are B. J. Greer, R. J. Keith and Dean 
McNeal 

Divisional responsibilities continue 
under Anthony B. Sparboe, vice 
president in charge of export; James 
L. Rankin, vice president in charge 
of grocery products; Allan Q. Moore, 
vice president in charge of grain and 
feed ingredients merchandising; and 
George S. Pillsbury, vice president in 
charge of bakery flours, bakery mixes 
and institutional mixes 

Paul S. Gerot, president, said the 
move was made “for more decentral- 
ization of management; to put more 
authority and responsibility into the 


hands of more people all the way 
down the line; and to achieve our 
goal of stronger divisionalization 


whereby we can readily assimilate 
further expansion either in our pres- 
ent fields or in new ones.” 

Particularly it will tighten integra- 
tion in the milling end of our 
ness, Mr. Gerot said. 

The board of directors also elected 
John P. Snyder vice 
charge of production 

Phillip W. Pillsbury, 


busi- 


president in 


board chair- 


man, will continue actively in 
chairman of the 
term planning, 

relations and 


man 
agement as 
tive, long 

human 
mittees 


Staff officers will be H. W. Files, 
vice president of human relations; 
J. I. Beatty, financial vice president; 
Cc. C. Coleman, treasurer; T. Hanold, 
assistant treasurer; H. Hodge, con 
troller; Paige Lehman, vice president 
research and development; P. F 
Sherman, legal counsel 


execu- 
finance, 
research com 


Mr. Greer will report to the presi 
dent on products sold at present to 
the baking and institutional industry 
in this country, Canadian mills and 
overseas business, and will administer 
both the production and traffic oper 
ations 

Mr. Greer joined Pillsbury in 1926 
worked through grain inspection and 
procurement into production, and in 
1942 headed Pillsbury’s West Coast 
operations. He returned to Minne 
apolis as a company vice president in 
1952 to direct company-wide produc 
tion operations. He is 51 

Mr. Keith will report to the presi 
dent on all consumer items sold 
through grocery both dry- 
packaged and refrigerated goods; and 


stores 





USDA Completes Purchase 
Of 30,765 Storage Bins 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 


nounced the purchase of 30,765 cir- 
cular steel bins with a total capacity 
of approximately 100 million bushels 
for the storage of Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned grain in 10 
short states, primarily in 
west. 

The 10 states in which storage bins 
will be located and the capacity for 
each state are as follows: Illinois, 
11,385 bins with capacity of 37,- 
001,250 bu.; Iowa, 5,535 bins, 17,- 
988,750 bu.: Montana, 4,620 bins, 15,- 
015,000 bu.; Minnesota, 3,075 bins 
9,993,750 bu.; Indiana, 2,460 bins, 7,- 
995.000 bu.; Missouri, 1,230 bins, 3.,- 
997,500 bu.; Ohio, 915 bins, 2,973,750 
bu.; Michigan and North Dakota, 
both 615 bins, 1,998,750 bu.; Wis- 
consin, 315 bins, 1,023,750 bu. 

The total] cost to CCC for the stor- 


storage- 
the Mid- 


age’ structures is estimated to be 
about $30.2 million, including the cost 


of tructures, transportation and 
erection at storage sites. This is an 
average erected cost of about 30¢ 
bu. of capacity 

When delivery of the bins pur- 
chased is completed in July, the 
CCC will have a total capacity of 


approximately 984 million bushels in 
bin-type storage, USDA states, In 
addition, 79.9 million bushels of wheat 
are stored in 348 ships of the U.S 
Maritime fleet 

USDA officials say that by pur- 
chasing the bins at this time, they 
hope to prevent any tie-up of com- 
mercial facilities that might other- 
wise be caused by movement of CCC- 
owned grains. They urge producers 
to also prepare for a continued tight 
storage situation as new crops 
harvested and moved to storage 


are 
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Dean McNeal 


for commercial re 
ment 

Mr. Keith 
salesman in 


search and develop 


began as a Pillsbury 
1935. He later worked in 
the sales department handling adver- 
tising matters and advanced through 
the advertising and marketing areas 
to become vice president, and in 1954 


was appointed administrator of the 
foods division, He is 42 
Mr. McNeal will report to the 


president on all 
commercial 


matters concerning 
grain and feed in 
gredient merchandising, and the com 


feeds 


pany'’s procurement function 

Mr. McNeal joined Pillsbury after 
serving on the OPA during World 
War II. He set up Pillsbury’s busi 
ness analysis department in 1947 
later took over procurement, grain 
and feed ingredients merchandising 
and the commercial feeds division 


becoming vice president in 1950. He is 
43 

All three 
board of 


men are 
directors 
Mr. Snyder has been 
bury 1935. He began in the 
Minneapolis mill office, later worked 
in Pillsbury'’s Springfield plant. Dur 
ing World War IT he 


members of the 


with Pills 


since 


ner ved for 


one 
year as industrial specialist in the 
Office of Chief of Ordnance, U.S 
Army, and for three years os naval 


officer, Returning to Pillsbury in 1946, 


he became director of flour milling 
production in 1953 
@nreat S&S Tre etarr ’ re 


Buchen in Charge of 
Victor Advertising 


CHICAGO..Effective July 1, all na 
tional and trade advertising of the 
Victor Chemical Works will be han 


died by the Buchen Co 
cording to an 
wood M 


Chicago, ac 
announcement by fl 
Myer y 


ictor's advertising 


manager. Neville Mainguy will be ac 
count executive. The present agency 
is the Russell M. Seeds Co 


SAREAO 18 THE wTARE ’ ‘ 


Official Assumes Duties 
With Nebraska Group 


LINCOLN, NEB Don 
assumed his new 
ecretary of the 
provement Assn 


Lehr ha 
duth« is executive 
Nebraska Grain Im 


Lineoln 


Mr. Lehr is a graduate of the agri 
cultural college University of Ne 
braska, and since his graduation in 
1949, has served as vocational agri 


culture instructor at Papillion (Neb,) 
High School 
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Quiet Prevails on 
Flour Sales Front 


Flour sales quieted down last week 
ifter the burst of hard winter busi- 
rn done the two weeks previous. 
here was little highlight to the week 
1s dullness prevailed in all the major 
markets. In the Southwest and cen- 
tral and southeastern states, sales 
were at a virtual standstill while 
pring wheat mills did nominal busi- 
re Directions were nothing to brag 
ibout 

Hand-to-mouth buying from spring 
vheat mills last week was supple- 
mented by several larger sales to 
buyers of bakery grades who report- 
edly received some special induce- 
ments to fill out supplies through 
June and into July. Sales averaged 
i5% of five-day milling capacity, the 

ime as the week before. Prices on 
bakery grades were off about 10¢. 

Hard winter mills had tne quiet ex- 
pected after booking virtually all 
buyers through this crop year and 
into the next in the burst of business 
during the two previous weeks, A 
price increase of as much as 30¢ sack 
helped discourage buying as sales 
iveraged only 20% of eapacity, com- 
pared with 126% the week before and 
34% of last year. Over a third of the 
business was with the government for 
‘ xport 

Central and southeastern states 
ils> reported a slump, with sales last 
veek averaging 25% of capacity, com- 
pared with 45% the week before. 
There was little direction to the buy- 
ing 

Rye flour business was slow for the 
veek as prices slipped 5@10¢. 

Flour production in the U.S. last 
week averaged 91% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, down one point from the 
92% of a week earlier and above the 
80% of a year earlier. Production fell 
off in all areas but the interior North- 
west, the Southwest and the North 
Pacific Coast, The Southwest, with 
in increase from 86% to 91%, show- 
ed the biggest advance, (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The quiet that settled 
on the spring wheat flour sales mar- 
ket two weeks ago prevailed last 
week as prices weakened, Buying was 
limited mostly to p.d.s, and fill-in 
business, although toward the end of 
the week several buyers reportedly 
took large amounts to cover through 
June and into July, Special induce- 
ments were said to have encouraged 
this buying. Sales averaged 45% of 
five-day milling capacity, the same as 
the week before and under the 49% 
of the corresponding week a year ago. 

Standard spring bakery grades 
were off as much as 10¢. Generally 
the trade is not looking for any break 
in the market before new crop time, 
ind consequently sales staffs expect 
business to continue in a rather limit- 
ed vein since buyers are pretty well 
hooked ahead, 

Clears showed more stability than 
other spring bakery grades, remain- 
ing unchanged in the week even 
though the market was called 
‘sloppy.” 

Family flour sales were the slowest 
in several weeks. The price on na- 
tionally-advertised brands was the 
same at $7.70, but there was a 10¢ 
decline in the private label type flour. 

Shipping directions were still de- 
scribed as a “little slow” and “scarce.” 
Shipments from spring wheat mills 
for the week averaged 100% of capa- 


city, compared with 95% of a week 
earlier and 87% of a year earlier 
Flour production at Minneapolis fell 
off last week to 88% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, compared with 94% a 
week earlier and 93% of a year 
earlier. The interior Northwest pro- 
duction turned up slightly, from 94% 
two weeks ago to 95% last week, well 


above the 83% of a year ago. For 
the Northwest as a whole, output 
equaled 93% of capacity last week, 


compared with 94% the week before 
and 87% of a year ago 

Quotations May 11, 100 Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.96@6.07, 
short patent $6.0676.17, high gluten 
$6.41@6.52, first clear $5.57@6.07, 
whole wheat $5.87@6.07, family $6.20 
@7.70. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Because prices were 
on the upswing and old crop positions 
are covered for most buyers, flour 
business in the Southwest dipped to 
a mere fraction of the previous week's 
total. Sales averaged only 20% of 
capacity, compared with 126% in the 
previous week and 34% last year 
Over a third of the week's business 
was with the government for export 
to Beirut and Bolivia 

With the unanimous coverage of 
the bakery flour trade by sales ac- 
complished for May and June over 
the previous two weeks, there was 
little left to work on for the rest of 
the crop year. Some business had been 
done into July and possibly August, 
but even new crop interest died down 

Main stumbling block was the 
higher trend in prices created by a 
bullish run of the basic May future 
in Chicago, This advance added as 
much as 30¢ sack to the asking price 
for flour from the crop year’s low 
point reached a few days ago. Thus 
interest died, and the only sales rec- 
orded were for account of 
day-to-day p.d.s. buyer. 

Similar circumstances prevailed in 
the family flour trade, where most ac 
counts were satisfied for up to 60 
days at the present. Clears found only 


a regular 
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fair demand and offerings were not 
large but in fairly sufficient volume. 
Clear prices were slightly easier dur- 
ing the week. Export demand was 
spotty. 

Two government deals highlighted 
the week, leading off with the 142,000- 
sack swap of CCC wheat for flour to 
ship by the government to Beirut. At 
the end of the week the government 
negotiated for 49,000 sacks of export 
straights for shipment to Bolivia. All 
of the flour booked by the govern- 
ment last week was out of the Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma area 

Quotations May 11, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight $5.60 
@5.65, established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.45, first clears $4.55@ 
4.85, second clears $4.45@4.50, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.20@4.40 

Texas: The improved demand for 
flour did not carry over into last week 
and it is not likely to improve now 
until the market gets on a new crop 
basis. Bookings amounted to only 
10% to 15% of capacity, and running 
time continues at three to four days 
a week. Price on family flour was un- 
changed but bakers were up 15¢ and 
first clears down 15¢ from the previ- 
ous week. Quotations, May 11, 100’s, 
cottons: Extra high patent family $7 
@7.30, standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6@6.10, first clears $4.85@4.95, de- 
livered Texas common points 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales, mostly fam- 
ily flour, averaged about 35%, com- 
pared with 112% the preceding week 
and 37% a year ago. Prices were up 
18@20¢, compared with the previous 
week. 

Oklahoma City: Flour 
week continued “draggy” 
provement. Prices closed 
the previous week—a 
on both family and 
Quotations, delivered 
points May 11, carlots: Family short 
patent $6.75@6.95, standard patent 
$6.05 @6.25, bakery unenriched short 
patent $606.10, 95% standard patent 
$5.90@6, straight grade $5.85@5.95 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow with prices about 8¢ 
higher than the same time the week 
before. Shipping directions were slow 


(Continued on pags 


last 
with no im- 
lower than 
decline of 20¢ 
bakery flour 
Oklahoma 


sales 





Semolina Buyers Show Reluctance 


But Mill Production 


Buyers of semolina and blended 
durum-hard wheat products continued 
to be extremely reluctant last week 
as sales were reported hard to come 
by. Special concessions offered by 
some mills to book immediate busi- 
ness and take advantage of the high 
millfeed prices were even unsuccess- 
ful in luring any number of buyers 
from the sidelines 

Makers of spaghetti and macaroni 
products are reportedly covered up 
until July 1 when vacation time 
starts so they won't need any semo- 
lina until the middle of July. Con- 
sequently, they don't feel any urgency 
about booking at today’s prices 

The price of durum wheat was 
stable during last week, though some 
upward pressure was reported May 
14 when an export interest was offer- 
ing to take all receipts. Durum test- 
ing 60 lb. at Minneapolis was priced 
at $2.70 on May 14. Hard wheat was 
a trifle softer than the week before, 
but not enough to influence the price 
of the blended products 

There was no change in the semo- 


Turns Upward 


lina price during the week, 100% 
durum selling for $6.80 and 50% dur- 
um-50% hard wheat selling at $6.60 
Production of durum mills in- 
creased during the week to 90% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 79% 


of a week earlier and 80% of a year 


earlier. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne 
apolis May 11, were as follows: 

*60 to 64 Ib $2.79@2.73 
60 Ib. or better > 65@2.70 
59 Ib 63@ 2.68 
58 Ib 569@2.64 


Ib 2.65 @2.60 


*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mi! representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity in eacks, based on five-day week 
6-day wk Wkly. % 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

May 7-11 168,500 153,927 90 
Previous week 168,650 *133,801 79 
Year ago 168,500 136,040 an 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1965-May 11, 19 6,495,405 

July 1, 1964-May 138, 19 6,974,215 


* Revised 
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Strong Millfeed 


Market Continues; 
Supplies Tight 


Firmness continued to prevail in 
the millfeed markets in the week 
ending May 14 with prices generally 
steady to stronger. Some weakness 


was noted in bran in the central 
states, but at Buffalo and Minneapo- 
lis a surprising demand placed 
against tight supplies forced prices 
up by 50¢@$1. Greatest strength 
came, however, in the heavier feeds 
with red dog advancing 25¢@$1.50 


Formula feed business improved 
in the Northwest last week, and 
manufacturers were generally opti- 
mistic about prospects for sales over 
the next several weeks. 

It appears that the bulge in vol- 
ume expected somewhat earlier could 
develop now that more seasonal 
weather has appeared in the region. 
Also, the leveling off of prices has 
resulted in a greater interest on the 
part of dealers in building up their 


stocks 


Many orders are coming in 
with “rush” instructions, indicating 
that stocks are low 


In general, formula feed sales 
held to the good level reported ear- 


lier in the Southwest. While prices 
reached a new peak for the season 
last week, there were indications of 


steadier markets. It may be that the 
big bulge in protein and carbohy- 
drate costs has played out. Generous 
rains and warmer weather entered 
the picture, adding to feeding opti- 
mism in the area 


The formula feed market moved 
it an orderly pace during last week, 


with turkey and laying feed rations 
improving in volume while dairy 
feed sales were off rather sharply in 


the Pacific Northwest 
Weather conditions have been al- 
most ideal since the first of April, 


with warm, sunny days and very little 


rain. Pastures have come to life in a 
hurry, bringing the demand for hay 
to a dead halt and slowing up the 
volume of formula feeds for dairy 


animals 
Feed business in the Southeast was 


rather poor the past week. Feed 
dealers still complain that business 
has slackened further, and buying 


from manufacturers has been slow 

Demand for dairy feed fell off a 
little last week, and manufacturers 
shaved their running time a bit 

Feed manufacturers reporteda 
leveling off of feed business in the 
central during the last few 
days of the week ending May 9, but 
sales for the several days preceding 
were excellent. The slight slowdown 
was attributed to the topping out oi 
prices, which had been on the upturn 
for several days. 

Formula feed sales last week in the 
Ohio Valley were not quite as brisk 
as during the two previous weeks but 
still were in sufficiently large ton- 
nages to keep most mills on full oper- 
ating schedules. The moderate decline 
in business was attributed to previous 
heavy stocking by farmers and a 
growing resistance to the steadily ad- 
vancing prices 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest 
Buffalo, representing the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,691 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 45,146 in the 
previous week and 44,913 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. 


states 


and at 


75% of 
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Wheat futures 


prices fluctuated in 

fairly wide swings last week, but 
vound up the week ending May 14 
irtually the same levels as the week 
before f irly all contracts. Lend- 
in strength to the market seemed 
t be ich factors as the reduced 
ernment estimate of the wheat 
crop, tech: tightness in the May 
position ne export interest and 
dry weather in certain areas. Bear- 


} were said to have been 
ing liquid 


tions by May option hold- 
er optimistic weather bulletins, 
ht trading interest and the start 
it new Cc! wheat deliveries 

Closin prices for wheat futures 
May 14 were: Chicago—May $2.26% 
» 26% July $2.06% @2.06%, Sep- 
tember! $2.08 % @ 2.08 December 
$2.11 2.11%, March $2.12; Kansas 
City—May $2.22 July $2.06%, Sep- 
te e! $2.08 14 @ 2.08% December 
$2.11 Minne ipolis May 2 31%, 

Jul $2.19 Septembel! $2.23 % 
With exception of the May 
yption at Kansas City ill futures 
tarted the week with losses of up 
t ¢ Ch trend was reversed the 
ddie of the week as prices took on 
firmne nearly all months. On 
May 11, after the government crop 
port, pl showed their rreatest 
trength dvancing %,@4%¢ for 
evel ption contract at Chicago, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis. These 
} vere nowed under, however, 

drop May 14 

For the veek, net position were 
iM iined 4¢ at Chicago, 
up 6'e¢ at Kansas Cit ind fell 


t M ne ipolis representing the 
largest net changes. Otherwise, July 
up 7 it Chicago ind Kansas 


City and fell off %¢ at Minneapolis. 
Other nev rop months fe lightly 
t Chicago but gained at Kansa City 
1 Minneapoli 
lhe ernment report which re- 
duced the vheat crop est ite this 
‘ n tI nillion bushe from a 
ynnth earlier generated cor lerable 
trength in the market The trade 
noted, however, that since May 1, the 
cut-off date of the report, substantial 
ture | fallen in the Southwest 
Increased acreage losses were report- 
ed for Oklahoma, Texa Colorado 
ind the | fic Northwest, which 
re tl ffset the improvements 
pect Kansas, Nebraska and 
A ther tates 
\t least technical tightne n free 
vheat continued to be a strengthen 
ir factor at Chicago and Kansas 
Cit thou this factor eemed to 
ha \ the-wisp characteristics 
causil hort scrambling ne day 
ind lor juidation the next, with 
the itter effect being noted on May 
14 
Export business included 2.5 mil- 
bushe t France, 670.000 bu 
f hard vheat to Portugal and 4.1 
he to Turkey. Optimism 
about xport busine pre- 
d vill tne possibility | tock- 
pilir ‘ t for NATO countries 
ent 1 with the rreater 
need expecte ecause of the Febru- 
i freeze ! Europe 
Progre f the winter wheat crop 
Va reported lightly ihead f last 
yea vitl the first truclh id of 
A t i ft ive arrived at Temple 


1 Randlett, Okla. Headi: 


penetrated into tl 


new 
south 


¢ Tt . 
nmansas 


Premiums Weaken 


mar- 


Receipt ! wheat at prin y 
ended M 10 to 


Ke for VeeCK 
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Wheat Futures Fluctuate But 
End Week With Little Change 


taled 4.9 million bushels, compared 
with 7.4 million the previous week 
and 9.4 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. Receipts of wheat 
of all classes at Minneapolis for the 
week totaled 1,144 cars, of which 244 
were for Commodity Credit Corp. ac- 
count. Duluth receipts amounted to 
867 cars 

The demand for cash wheat aver- 
aged slow during the week and premi- 
ums were down 1@2¢ bu. The weak- 
ness was centered on all qualities 
except the 16% protein which held 
the same premium. Terminal elevator 
buyers absorbed a large share of the 
week's offerings, since mill demand 
was slow. On May 11 the following 
trading ranges prevailed: Ordinary 


No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring May price to 2¢ 
over; 12% protein 1@5¢ over, 13% 


protein 3@6¢ over; 14% protein 6@9¢ 
over; 15% protein 8@12¢ over; 16% 
protein 18@22¢ The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.38% 

The durum wheat market held firm 


over 


to 1¢ higher. Mill dema.id was sup- 
plemented by steady interest from 
elevator buyers presumably against 
expected export business. (See table 
on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis May 11 
is shown in the table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


accompanying 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark 


Spring, 58 Ib. 


Northern 


ov nar | 2.44 
1i¢ Pr ! W234 
1 Vy , “a 
! ir ' ' | 
14¢ l’rot “a 41 
l I telr ' 1 44 
l j ' oa ‘ 
i nt im f each 
1/1 h her 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Secale 


me cent premium each It over 68 It 


1¢ discount each % Ib. under 68 Ib 
Trend Stronger 
The latest crop forecast which in- 


dicates a 14%% abandonment of 
planted acreage in Kansas and a crop 
of 150 million bushels, the low point 
in receipts at the market and a good 
demand for lower grades of offerings 
led to an advance in cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City last week. Mills show- 
ed little interest in cash wheat dur- 
ing the week and generally the high 
side premiums for better protein 
wheat held about steady, Ordinary 
premiums, advanced 3¢ 
Greatest fuel for the upturn in cash 
wheat costs was the basic May future 
which climbed from the week's low 
of $2.16% to a top of $2.23% during 
the session May 11 
$2.22% on May 14. Ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter was 6¢ 
May, for 12.50% protein the 
was 714 @14¢ over and on 14% it was 
94 @ 20¢ teceipt fell to 268 
cars last week compared with 519 in 
the previous week and 876 a year ago 
The 


however, 


and a close of 


over 
range 


over 


approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City May 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
1 Dar 1 Hard ' 4 @M246% 
Dar nd Hard “ 
Dark and Hard ' 
I nd Has 
' } 7 
I | a 
Red ' 
‘1 ! I 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
May 14 are $2.48% @2.49% with 13% 
protein at a 1¢ bu. premium, delivered 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT, 
Flour production in prit pal manufacturing areas by mille reporting currently to The 
western M hiy f production to capacity nd to the total estimated 
it ‘ ] nm the I expre 1 t percentage 
Ma 11 *! i May 8-1 Ma 10-14, May 11-15 
1eot “ } 1% 194 19 
N , 059 | | ’ ‘ io 0.891 
- t l ' 1.124 1) 1.1 0 1 1.066.893 
i 5.9 is 1 490.634 405,615 
Cer nd i i 44,71 t 11 32,100 
I ‘ ; u 1.4 ; 5 eco 
I ' i 07 
I ent tot I " ‘ 4 5 
I od 
‘ t ir flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated tn l “ July 1 te 
Ma 11 I M ' Ma l Ma 1 1 Ma 11 May 15 
19 ‘ 1% 1064 19 19 1% 
t 4 4 a4 { 0.9 is 6,881,588 
itl a 91 aad 90.711 
hu oN 111 ‘ 4,120.00 
Centra nd 1 i ! 4.694.008 
Pacit , i 8 i 1 0. e800 
Tota 1 , ‘ 14 i 14 o0,a84 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWES!1 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
lay wee | il day weel Flour % ne 
capacit utput t t capactt output tivity 
M 11 850 7) Ma 7-11 7.000 lors aa 
bre i weel ‘ ‘ ao Previou Veoh 7,000 °2234,7723 a6 
ve ‘ ” f of) Year ago 12,500 18,221 93 
I t 9,850 f 4 lwo years ago 282.500 180.886 67 
I ‘ ear ivernge » ive-year average BS 
Ter erage h4 len-year iverage a2 
*Ktevised 


0 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 





rincipal interior mille in Minnesota, tn 
cit (lr i Ss 
y (Including Wichita and Salina) luding Duluth, st, Paul, North Dakota, 
day weel Flour % ac Montana nd town 
capacit output tivit lay week Miour % ac 
M 11 1 1.90 1 y ipactit output tivity 
I’ i ‘ 1,021.9 6,94 s Ma 1! 464 ) 491,177 06 
, 1,021 99,9 5 Ire " 464.60 “4 79 4 
I ixO l l l 1 \ ri ia) ) 400.168 aa 
I iverage f I oat ‘ is ’ ‘ 43 mo 
Pen } t ra 82 
? ren-year a rag 78 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN ait A 
Mills in Ilinole, Ohio, Michigan, Ind 7 
Kentucky, North Carolin lent ee, Vir PACIFICO COAST 
I ‘ nad tern Mi ur ris pal m on the North Pacifie Conat 
in ater ! oo ; Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
ipact i i t 
- 1 Washington Milis 
250 4 
I’re i ) . 440 ’ > day weel Fleur % a 
year mg 1,4 14,71 l capactit output tivity 
I » year xo 1,400 f 11 Ma 7-11 16.200 144.000 74 
Five-year average i us week 16.200 168,100 3 
I r rage ‘ Year ago 16,000 162,006 76 
ad ed wo year imo 0,000 106 on 86 
! ear avernag a2 
A ‘ 
BUPPAI ren ut rae 78 
lny weel ! i ‘ 
capacit output H ‘ Vortiand aad Interior Oregon Mills 
M 11 ‘ 600 ( 14 , Ma 1! 138.189 100 
Ir i \ 1 000 195.9 104 Ire un weel 1 } 1 639 on 
Yeur is 159,500 91 10 y if I ) 126,910 07 
I ‘ 159 i) 99 ' ] I un ! 100 127,001 0% 
| iverage W I ent ' ny 
I ue ” Ter t i‘ £6 
MILLIFERED OUTPUT 
| | fw i iit M i rt towether 
mn total of (1) 7 ' t re 4 ' t “0 ! i nd the cities 
I nea out nd t j ( ' ' f™M t I t! ind uth 
I t ind Montana t Mint ! t I il na trulutl j ' (3) milla of 
j Product t ' flow xt tlor 
uth t t* iu ’ nbinedt* 
W eek ( ' roy 7 ( p year eh Orop yt 
, luction t r setion to date pr sotion to date { luetion to date 
M 1 149 
j ' 16 
I ‘ 
j , 
J J i] J 
j i 
Texas common point The demand ing wheat. The government sold a 


was slow and supplies adequate 

Export wheat bookings out of the d 
Pacific Northwest last week were the 
in weeks, Japan bought four 
cargoes of white wheat the middle of 
the week. Toward the close of the 
week India came into the market and 


mall amount of feed wheat under the 
tress program, but volume does not 
enter into market calculations 
Moisture throughout the interior of 
Oregon and Washington was a big aid 
to growing crops last week. April had 
been unusually dry but rains through 


heaviest 


bought three cargoes of white wheat out the week will prove unusually 
Also Italy one cargo of white wheat, beneficial, coming at the right time 
and in addition another cargo was re _— a ila sitleaieede dees aoe 

ported sold to Europe. All sales will 


AT RESTAURANT CONVENTION 

CHICAGO.-Members of the Wheat 
Flour Institute staff attended the 
National Restaurant Assn. conven 
requirements tion and exposition during the week 
mill of May 7 


come out of ample government stocks 
Most of the wheat is either for July 
or July/August shipment 

Mills bought some wheat for export 
flour but their other 


were limited to special types of in Chicago 
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[} 80% ano HIGHER 


CROP VARIATIONS—Variations in the condition of the Kansas wheat crop 
as of May 1 are shown in this map, which is based on the estimates of the 
U.S. Crop Reporting Board issued May 10. Average condition of the state 
crop was placed at 78% of normal, The condition of wheat in many of the 
western and southwestern counties is below the state average. The May ! 
forecast for the state indicated an average yield of 16 bu. per acre and a 
crop of 150,640,000 bu. The ten-year average yield figure is 15.4 bu. per acre. 





WINTER WHEAT CROP ESTIMATE REDUCED 


(Continued from page 19) 





factory and plants would respond 
quickly to additional moisture, Brown 
cutworms and greenbugs are 
reported to be damaging stands in 
western and southern localities. 

In Texas and Oklahoma, the contin- 
ued eritical drouth condition in the 
Panhandle area resulted in heavy 
abandonment of acreage, with total 
loss in some localities, 

The snow cover in Montana, Idaho 
and Washington retreated northward 
during April, leaving a heavy winter- 
kill that will result in the reseeding 
of a large winter wheat acreage to 


Dannen to Build 
Elevator Annex 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Plans for the 
construction of a substanital addition 
to the Dannen Mills terminal elevator 
have been announced here by Dwight 
l.. Dennen, company president. The 
contract for the work has been 
awarded the Roberts Construction 
Co., Sabetha, Kansas, Completion is 
expected by Oct. 1, The expansion 
will bring Dannen storage space in 
St. Joseph, including space used at 
Rosecrans Field, to 3,500,000 bu. 

The elevator addition will be con- 
structed immediately north of the 
company's present 1,100,000 bu. ele- 
vator on Lower Lake Road. The 
building will consist of two rows of 
concrete tanks. Each tank will be 
30 ft. in diameter as compared with 
the present 22-ft, tanks In the adjoin- 
ing elevator built in 1947, The tanks 
will be 120 ft. in height. The ele- 
vator addition will be of reinforced 
concrete and slip-form construction 
will be used, A new scale and a leg 
are included in the plans. 

Mr. Dannen said the additional stor- 
age space was needed for soybeans 
because of the increased capacity of 
the concern’s soybean mill, Another 
reason for expansion, he noted, is 
that the space is needed because of 
the larger amount of grain used 
by the company's new feed mill. Some 
space will be devoted to commercial 
wheat storage. 

The elevator addition will increase 
permanent grain storage capacity in 
St. Joseph to 14,500,000 bu. 


mite 





spring sown crops. Conditions on May 
1 indicate that more than a fourth 
of the acreage seeded last fall will 
be abandoned, Crop prospects for the 
acreage remaining are good although 
plant growth has been slow due to 
below normal temperatures; soil mois 
ture is relatively short in Montana 

In most of the winter wheat states 
from Illinois eastward, production 
prospects showed little change during 
April. Extended periods of below nor 
mal temperatures slowed plant 
growth; however, this area generally 
has adequate moisture supplies and 
plant development should show 
marked improvement with the arrival 
of normal temperatures 

In the last 10 years, the average 
change in the U.S. production esti 
mate for May 1 to harvest has been 
93 million bushels, The maximum 
change was in 1949 when the May 1 
estimate exceeded the final produc 
tion by 163 million bushels. The mini 


mum change was in 1947 when the 
final harvest was 33 million bushels 
more than the May 1 estimate. For 


the 1955 crop, final production exceed 
ed the May 1 
lion bushels. 


estimate by 52 mil 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF 


Quaker Baye Mill 
In Florida 


CHICAGO—The purchase of 
Richards Grain Co. of 
has been announced by 
Oats Co., Chicago 

I. S. Riggs, vice president in charge 
of feed sales, said that Quaker Oats 
has taken over operation of the feed 


the 
Tampa, Fla. 
the Quaker 


mill and will continue to produce 
Richards’ Holsum brand of feed and 
service present customers. The mill 
also will manufacture a line of Ful 


O-Pep feeds. 

The mill, formerly owned by J. L 
Richards will be operated as the 
Richards Grain Co., a division of 
Quaker Oats. Mr. Richards will con 
tinue to be associated with the mill 
for some time, Quaker said. Harry T 
Mills, who has been manager of the 
Quaker warehouse in Tampa, will b: 
in charge of the plant 

Since 1920 the Florida area has 
been served by the Quaker feed mill 
in Memphis. 
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Purina’s 6-Month 
Earnings Higher 


ST. LOUIS—Net earnings of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, showed 
an increase during the six-month pe- 
riod which ended March 31, accord- 
ing to the company’s report for that 
period 

Net sales for the six months ended 
March 31, 1956, were down to $184,- 
990,034 from $195,422,607 for 


a simi- 
lar period last year. Net earnings for 
the recent six-month period were 
$7,396,838, compared with $7,017,508 
last year 

Earnings per share of common 
stock were $5.88 for the latest six- 
month period, as against $5.50 last 
year 

According to Donald Danforth, 
president of the company, “the fact 
that dollar sales are slightly lower 


indicates that we have increased effi- 
ciency and are able to add to profits 
while serving our agricultural 
tomers at lower prices 
price 


cus- 
Part of these 
reductions reflects the decline 
in ingredient costs, which continued 
throughout the second quartet 


GREAD 16 THE GTAFF OF ’ 


Sales Manager Named 
By E. H. Leitte Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 3urton A. Bur- 
quest has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the E. H. Leitte Co., Minne- 
apolis, a supplier of pesticides and 
fumigants for the milling industry 
Announcement was made by E. H 
Leitte, president of the firm 

Mr. Burquest was formerly 
ant director of economic biology for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
had been with that 
years 


assist- 


company for 15 
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John W. Tait 


OGILVIE APPOINTMENT—H. Nor- 
man Davis, president, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, has an- 
nounced the appointment of John W. 
Tait as vice president and treasurer 
of the company. Previously, Mr. Tait 
held the position of treasurer. 





1 MILLION BUSHEL ELEVATOR 
REDFIELD, S.D 
Inc., will build a one-million 
elevator in Redfield, S.D., according 
to a recent announcement. Associated 
in the project is Mid-Continent Ele- 
vators, which operates an elevator 
business in Junction City, Kansas 
Vernon Smith, manager of Mid- 
Continent, indicated that Western 
Grain was incorporated in Kansas 
for the purpose of building and oper- 
ating the South Dakota 


Western Grain 
bushel 


elevator 








Domestic Activity 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended May 9 are as follows: 141,324 


bu. wheat, 166,020 bu 
barley and 895 cwt 


corn, 2,402 bu 
grain sorghums 


PORTLAND—-Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
May 9 are as follow 25,005 bu 
wheat, 30,096 bu. oats, 15,869 bu 
barley and 4,000 ewt. grain sorghums 


CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
May 9 are as follows: 1,417,842 bu 
corn, 88,748 bu. wheat, and 1,219 bu 
oats 

DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
May 9 are as follows: 87,030 bu 


grain sorghums, 10,000 bu 
bu. barley, 20,566 bu. corn 
bu. wheat 


oats, 4,768 
und 24,754 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended May 10 are as follows: 138,197 
bu. wheat, 92,055 bu. corn, 72,723 


bu, barley, 7,500 bu. oats, 77,775 bu 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





rye, 3,690 bu 
and 427 cwt 


flax, 1,526 bu 
grain sorghums 


soybeans 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 


port sales reported for the week 
ended May 10 included 39,540 bu. 
wheat 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
May 9 are as follows: 1,301,748 bu 


wheat, 960,000 bu 
bu barley 


corn and 1,596,000 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended May 9 are as follows: 93,600 
bu. corn and 78,056 bu. wheat for use 
in the non-IWA export program 

CHICAGO Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
May 9 are as follows: 338,827 bu 
corn, 478,000 bu. wheat and 60,000 
lb fescue seed 

DALLAS-—Cumulative export sales 


reported for the week ended May 9 
follows: 1,100,000 bu. grain 
sorghums, 1,095,000 bu. oats, 500,000 
bu. barley and 94,914 bu. wheat 


are as 
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Chicago Seen as 
Possible Leading 
Grain Export Port 


CHICAGO—Completion of the St 
awrence Seaway within the next 
ve years could ultimately make Chi- 
cago the world’s leading grain export 


port, Robert C. Liebenow, executive 


ecretary f the Chicago Board of 
| ide claims 

Mr. Liebenow made the statement 
it a banquet meeting honoring 126 
student if the Chicago Grain Ex- 
change Institute who have completed 
20 weekly sessions of technical class- 
room work. The banquet meeting was 


at the Board of 


Trade Grill May 3 


The Seaway will bring a large vol- 


ume of grain to Chicago for export 
that prev was shipped from 
other citic aid Mr. Liebenow. He 
said the Seaway will provide impor 
tant savings in transportation costs 
n export grains, thereby benefiting 
both the Chicago grain industry and 


idwest rain producers 

Full benefits of the Seaway will 
ot be btained Mr Liebenow 
warned inless the local business 

nmunity prepares for it by con- 
tructing the port facilities needed 
to handle the increased volume. Chi- 
igo soon will have grain elevator 
capacity more than 55 million 
bushels located on water sites. This 

ll be adequate when the Seaway 
opens, he said, but may fall short of 


eventual later needs 


Mr Liebenow 


ernment 


was critical of gov 
ittempts to regulate the na- 


tion's agricultural economy 


pointing 
out that federal legislation of recent 
decades was responsible for failure of 
farm income to keep pace with othe1 
egment of the 

“The U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture is toda n the busine of ‘ra 
tioning poverty’ among many of the 


farmers as a 


economy 


nation's result of im 
practical farn 


1 year Mi 
A cotton farmer with a three-acre 


programs ol 
Liebenow 


the past 
declared 


allotment, a tobacco farmer with a 
one-acre allotment, or a wheat farm- 
er with an allotment only 60% of 
what he used to grow needs some- 
thing besides 90% of parity 

“When any commodity gets itself 
nto the position of producing for the 
government rather than producing 
for the market place, it almost in- 


evitably finds 
portunity as a 
high price 


i ceiling placed on op 
result of artificially 

and rigid controls 

so-called Siamese twins of 


These 
agri icul- 


tural policy cannot be separated ex- 
cept in time of war when demand 
sops up surpluses accumulated be- 
tween war periods,” Mr. Liehenow 
said. A continuation of past pro- 


lead to a 
igriculture in this country 

Mr. Liebenow further stated that 
‘American agriculture is_ neither 
Democratic nor Republican and must 
not be sold to the higher bidder in 


grams can only peasant 
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the political auction 
cluded that Congress must chart a 
sound economic course of action 
based on greater use of free markets 
and free prices if our agricultural 
industry is to have increasing pros- 
perity, progress and _ unrestricted 
freedom of choice as opposed to be- 


ring.”” He con- 


coming a completely controlled in- 
dustry 
The Grain Exchange Institute is 


financed by the Association of Grain 
Commission Merchants. Its purpose 
provide training material for 
persons interested in careers in the 
grain marketing industry 


is to 


50c ADM Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Midland Co., 


Archer-Daniels 
Minneapolis, declared a 


dividend of 50¢ a share, payable June 


1 to shareholders of record May 21 
An improvement of $138,205 in net 
profits for the 9-month period ending 
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March 31 
closed by 
president 

Net profit for the first three quar- 
ters of ADM’s fiscal year, was $4,712,- 
966, equal to $2.89 a “hare, against 
$4,574,761, or $2.78 a share, in the 
same period last year 


over a year ago was dis- 
Thomas L. Daniels, ADM 





1911 Baltimore Ave 
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Jones-H erreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6. Missouri 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA. 
Manufacturers of 
OCORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Thomas Phillips 
is a Big Name 
in small bags.. 
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THE design and manufacture of smaller paper bags—from 2 
to 50 Ibs. capacities—has been a big part of the 


t ened 
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business of 


Thomas Phillips for 84 years. Single, duplex or multiwall 


self-openers 
poly-coated, or special paper 


.. flat or satchel bottoms 


. open mouth or valve 


for flour, grain, fertilizers, 


insecticides, seed, paint, dog food—anything that can be bagged 


Thomas Phillips, too, is an integrated mill—from pulp to finished 
product—making much of our own special paper. Our composi 


tion rope kraft, or coated blue lined flour bag pape, 


is the 


softest and most porous available today. And, we maintain com 
plete art, plate and printing departments to assure you the finest 


reproductions possible. 
There is a difference in bags . 


. and service after sale so 


why not place a trial order with Thomas Phillips 


Remember, too, that Thomas Phillips is a leading producer of 
multiwall bags up to 100 lbs. capacity, and we will ship in mixed 
car lots to suit your production schedules 


THOMAS PHILLIPS COMPANY'* AKRON, O, 
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PRODUCTION-CONSUMPTION STUDY .. . 





Can Farm Situation Be Balanced by 1965? 


A searching analysis of the farm surplus sit- 
uation, made by two University professors, indi- 
cates that by 1965, the surplus of farm products 
may be more than doubled, if present production 
and consumption trends continue, The research- 
ers, Prof. John D. Black, Harvard; and James 
T. Bonnen, Michigan State, have summarized their 
report, “A Balanced United States Agriculture in 
1965," and the statements made in it give pause 
for sober reflection, 


The authors estimate that on the basis 
of present trends in production and con- 
sumption of farm goods, by 1965, there will 
be «a surplus of such products amounting 
to 8.8%, as compared to the 1955 excess of 
about 4%. They make a continuation of 
the present general program of price sup- 
ports and production controls one of their 
basic assumptions in looking into the fu- 
ture, 


It is also pointed out that without production 
controls, the surplus would amount to a great 
deal more and that “holding price supports at 
high levels, works in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion from that needed,” 

The study examines production and consump- 
tion of farm products in terms of a goal of bring- 
ing the output of farm products of this country 
really into balance with the demand for these 
products by 1965. “Balance” is defined as “an 
agriculture that would stand on its own feet with- 
out subsidies and controls” except in times of crop 
failure, economic depression or large wartime 
demands, 


The authors emphasize that consumption 
cannot be expected to catch up automati- 
cally with production because the use of 
modern methods and machinery tends to 
increase farm output at a faster rate than 
the growth of population. Even if the 
amount of cultivated land and the numbers 
of livestock should remain unchanged, in- 
creased yields alone, can be expected to 
raise production some 21.8% by 1065, the 
professors maintain. 


Their analysis shows, however, that to achieve 
a balance by 1965, production should rise no more 
than 12.5%, to come up about even with an an- 


ticipated increase in consumption of 16.9%. Ar 
riving at this balance would require a 7% reduc 
tion in the present amount of acreage and live- 
stock, entailing a cut of 5% in food grain and 
13% in feed grain acreages 

Of necessity, in arriving at such projections, 
many assumptions must be made regarding un 
known events of coming years that would tip the 
scales one way or the other. Thus, the projection 
of 1965 would rest upon the assumption that we 
had a population of 190 million; no “hot” war, 
but a continuation of the cold war; economic ac- 
tivity continuing at a high level, with not more 
than 4% civilian 
increase from 65.5 million to 75.6 million; output 


unemployment; a labor force 
per worker increasing at the rate of 2.5% a year, 
but a decline in the work week from 39 to 37 
hours; a gross national product increase (on 1953 
dollars) from $385 billion in 1955 to $531 billion; 
average weather conditions; and a continuation 
of the general program of price supports and 
production controls under existing legislation and 
administration, at while the present im- 
balances continue 


least 


On the basis of these assumptions, the authors 
calculate the situation as it will be in 1965, as 
regards a number of important crops. In the case 
of wheat, they predict that its production will be 
3.4% larger, and consumption, which has been 
falling steadily since 1900, 1% less. (Stocks on 
hand at the end of 1955 amounted to two years’ 
supply.) 

For a balance, the acreage harvested 
will have to be reduced from 55 to 45 mil- 
lion or less. Without direct price supports, 
“the price of wheat will fall to around 
$1.60 to $1.70 bu. With the excess stocks 
put on the open market, the price might 
well fall to $1 bu. for a year or two, as- 
suming there is no dumping abroad.” 


Corn production in 
but this would be 
to meet 


13%, 


necessary 


1965, would be up 
5.9% higher than 
the projected consumption increase. By 
this token, the 80 million acres harvested in 1955, 
would have to be reduced to 68 million to balance 
production and consumption in 1965. Furthermore, 
if additional acreage should shift from other sur- 
plus crops to corn, for instance 2 million acres 
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from cotton, the projected 


would go up to 16%! 


production increase 


A rather complicated picture is present- 
ed when it comes to untangling the cotton 
production situation and _ projecting it 
ahead to 1965. But here is what the authors 
see for that year: cotton production will 
be 12.5% higher, with the same acreage al- 
lotment that obtained in 1955. 


Total consumption, they say, would decline 
2.5%, and exports, continuing to fall, would be 
25% less. For a pruduction-consumption balance 
the harvested acreage would have to be reduced 
to 13 million, from the 16.9 million in 1955. “What 
seems most likely to expect, is an effective acre- 
age cut less severe than this, yields increasing 
faster than projected, and prices down around 
28¢ lb., compared with 32¢ in 1954-55,” the 
authors comment. “With no excess stocks on hand, 
the free-market price would now be around 24¢.” 

Other crops were also covered in the over-all 
survey, including the livestock and dairy 
tries. 


indus- 
Trends were noted in the production and 
consumption of eggs, fats, oils, sugar, fruits and 
vegetables, tobacco and wool. In each individual 
analysis, the authors note the adjustments needed 
to correct anticipated overproduction arising from 
the rapid advances in technology. 


But of most significance in the report 
by professors Black and Bonnen, is their 
statement that farmers must not abandon 
the application of new technologies. “What 
is needed, instead,” they point out, “is that 
they apply them to fewer acres of crops and 
fewer animal feed units. In doing this, they 
should cull out their poorest acres and di- 
vert these to more extensive uses requiring 
lower inputs per acre—from wheat to grass, 
from corn to hay and forage, from cotton 
and tobacco to corn and hay and forage. 


“The livestock farmers need to cull their poor- 
est cows, sows, hens and the like. These changes 
will all reduce the expense side of the ledger 
more than they will the receipts. We shall not 
have so many families on farms, but the some- 
what smaller number will be much better off,” 
they predict 

However, until these adjustments are made, 
and in order to help achieve them, the authors 
say, “the most constructive program to follow is 
to let the prices of farm products fall well toward 
their free-market level, and make up the differ- 
ence between these prices and a level that will 
insure a near-normal income in the form of direct 
payments.” 





PRICE AND PURCHASING POWER 
—Sinee the end of the war, or more 


duction costs of the prairie farme 


further until today it 





particularly during the seven year 
period 1945-46 to 1952-53, when the 
price of No, 1 Northern wheat basis 
in store Fort William averaged close 
to $1.83 per bushel, the monetary re- 
turns to the farmer were remarkably 
stable. But this stability was perhaps 
deceptive for during the same period 
there was a steady rise in the official 
index that reflects the living and pro- 


This, of course, meant a correspond 
ing drop in the purchasing power of 
a bushel of wheat 

In 1945-46, for instance, the pur- 
chasing power of a bushel of wheat 
based upon the index referred to, was 
$1.28. Seven years later, in 1952-53, 
the purchasing power of a bushel had 
declined to 81¢ and with lower re 
turns for wheat during the past two 
years, this decline has extended even 


proximately 70¢ per bushel or little 
more than half what it was immedi- 
ately after the War 

It is clear from these figures that 
the maintenance of prices at a fairly 
constant level—stability in price—-has 
not in itself provided producers with 
the much desired stability in purchas- 
ing power. A better relationship be- 
tween the two could come about in one 
of several ways. The most obvious is 


stands at ap- an increase in the price of wheat 
which, unfortunately, is something 
beyond our control since the true 


value of any article of commerce is 
the price at which it will sell. Like- 
wise a reduction in the cost of goods 
and services which the farmer uses, 
should it occur, would tend to restore 
a higher purchasing power to the dol- 
lar value received for each bushel of 
wheat.—W. G. Malaher, Director, Re- 
search Department, Searle Grain Co. 
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ADVERTISING THE SURPLUSES 


NEW plan to master the nation’s number one 
A domestic problem, the farm surplus, has been 
described by its creator, John S. Williams, senior 
ice president and director of Cunningham & 


Walsh, New York advertising agency. Essence of 


the plan is to sell this surplus both here and 
broad | large-scale use of the modern ad- 
ertisin ind marketing techniques that have 
ide the U.S. the world’s greatest merchandiser 
The farm surplus had cost U.S. taxpayers over 


$22 billion in the past three years, and storage 
more than $1 million a day. That 
suggestion for 


costs alone are 
why every speedier disposal is 
worth considering, no matter how revolutionary. 
Mr. Williams says that the problem of selling 
held by the government is 
essentially the same as selling an inventory excess 


ymmodities 


wv a business organization, The only difference is 


ne of degree. Farm surpluses, piling up at a rate 


f over $9 billion annually, require market 
inalysis, advertising, and merchandising promo- 
tion on a broader scale than hitherto required by 


even the nation’s largest industrial producers, Mr 
V 


Williams asserts 
Mr. Williams declares that although each suc- 


vernment administration had 


CeSSIVE 


greatly 
extended the scope of its business operations, 
practically no use had been made of advertising 
ind marketing practices accepted as vital by pri- 

organizations. He points out that 
government's total advertising outlay 
was only $200,000, 
$90,000,000 or 


private enterprise 


vate busine 
the federal 
in measured media last year 
is compared to budgets of more 
single 

Mr. Williams proposes that the government 
establish a Surplus Marketing Commis- 
sion, set-up on a non-political basis similar to the 
Atomic Energy This commission 
would select agencies on a competi- 
is a prospective client 
Each agency would be given 


for a 
Farm 


Commission 
advertising 
tive basis, in the same way 
chooses an agency 
in advertising appropriation for a specific surplus 
such as wheat, corn, or cotton. The 
igency would then study both domestic and for- 
markets 
uses for the 


commodity 


eign develop new outlets, create new 
commodity, and then promote it and 
idvertise it. In recent years, ‘tis true the adver- 
tising agencie 


have accomplished this feat again 
ind again, with such products as frozen foods, 
concentrated fruit juices and many other products 


Why not, then 


with surpluses 


The popular concept of advertising and its 


function, based on the agency of 25 years ago, 
is generally inaccurate. In 1930, advertising agen- 
cies consisted mainly of creative people and media 
When a 
ment, he didn't have any gauge to tell if it was 


rood. He had a hundred-to-one chance that his 


men copywriter created an advertise- 


1dvertisement would succeed 
began to 


Gradually research 
creep into the agencies and the copy- 
writer now had some foundation upon which to 
Added to copy 


work research came media re- 


search, marketing research, and merchandising 
and promotion 
Mr. Williams 


ibility to use these 


argues that advertising has 


proven its new techniques to 
expand markets for established products, and to 
products on a profitable course. The 


proof of this lies in the fact that American busi- 


launch new 
ness today places its sales future with agencies 
it in annual cost of $9 With such 
1 background, agencies have the experience and 
facilities to take products that are dying, like 
farm surpluses, and bring them back to life 

Mr. Williams claims that there is no danger 
that his plan will create an unfair competitive 
idvantage for government held commodities over 
He points out that al- 
though nominal competition would exist, experi- 
ence in the past shows that such competition has 
extended commodity markets rather than con- 


billion 


privately marketed ones 
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stricted them. On the other hand, he says that 
the government's policy of limiting farm produc 
tion is inherently detrimental to the nation’s full 
economic potential 


A GREAT ILLUSION 
publication by the Department 


HE recent 
of Agriculture of one of its periodic studies 


on the cost of the component materials and pro- 
cessing involyed in a loaf of white bread will 
probably only add to the great confusion already 
surrounding the wheat growers’ problem. This 
publication entitled “Marketing Margins for White 
Bread" (Miscellaneous Publication No. 712, De- 
partment of Agriculture), shows that of the 7.3¢ 
per pound rise in the price of a loaf since 1946 
practically nothing went to the wheat farmer and 
practically everything to the 
grocer 


baker and retail 

As usual, the inference which will be drawn 
from these statistics by the farmer, 
and the politician is that the wheat grower is 
being cheated of his rightful share in the bread 
dollar. It will be assumed that if the processors 
and the distributors had received less, the farmer 
would automatically have received more 

Ezra Taft Benson, agriculture, 
raised this issue in a recent speech to western 
meat packers at San Francisco when he referred 
to a $50 million-a-year pay increase for packing 
house workers and said: “The evidence is that 
most of the wage increase was paid by ranchers 
and farmers—-who paid it by taking lower prices 
for meat animals. Is it surprising that the farmers 
have become allergic to round after round of soft 
wage settlements? I do not 
packing industry.” 


the public 


secretary af 


mean only in the 


This statement may be good politics on the 
secretary's part in the heat of a political cam- 
paign in which truth is often a stranger, but in 
our opinion it is economic nonsense. Certainly, 
flour and bread are 
In the case of these products, the fol 
lowing are the facts that have been proved true 
over all of the years we can remember 

The retail price of 


it is such as far as wheat 
concerned 


influence 
the price a farmer receives for his wheat. The 
price of wheat is determined by the total avail 
able supply of wheat in relation to the demand 
for it and that price is determined independent 
of the retail price of bread 

The demand for bread (and wheat for food) 
in the U.S. is relatively inelastic. This demand is 
not increased by lowering the price of bread 
Bread already is the least expensive of all major 


bread does not 


foodstuffs, and if it were only half as expensive 
as it now is, there would be no appreciable in 
crease in the consumption of bread and nothing 
in the way of increased domestic demand to trans 
fer its influence back to the wheat market 

Nowhere in the 50-year record of flour con- 
sumption is there any evidence of a price influ 
ence. Even in the deepest darkness of the de 
pression years of the thirties, when 10¢ was a 
big item in any family budget, there was no vis- 
ible sign of any great resurgence in the consump- 
tion of what was then, and still is, the least ex- 
pensive major foodstuff. In those years, per capita 
flour consumption showed some tendency toward 
steadiness, indicating a halt in the trend toward 
a greater variety of diet, but only that much and 
nothing more 

Demand for wheat for food in the US. is in- 





fluenced primarily by competition of other foods 
for a place in the diet. In World War IT when 
reduced the supply of many types of 
foods and when the nation’s energy requirements 


rationing 


must have been somewhat higher because of longer 
brief increase in per capita 
bread consumption did take place, but it faded 


working hours, a 


again as soon as these influences vanished 


The truth is that the amount of a baker's 
have no relationship 
price of the farmer's wheat 


wages whatsoever to the 
Ratios such as set 
forth in the wheat bread cost study are artificial 
statistics lacking any real significance 

Perhaps we should not quarrel too much with 
Mr. Benson on this excursion into economic fiction 
No doubt there are some farm products in which 
the retail price is a factor of consequence in the 
level of consumption of those products, No doubt 
too Mr. Benson has been assailed by his critics 
with equally dubious validity and 
may be entitled to reply in kind, But none of this 
sort of political twaddle can contribute anything 
to sound efforts to alleviate agricultural difficul- 
ties 


strictures of 


SAEAD (6 THE @TAFF OF Lire 


\ PROUD RECORD? 


F there are any merit badges to be passed out 
| for keeping margins low, surely the flour mill- 
ing industry will have earned one on the testi- 
mony of the white bread cost 
above. The Department of 


study mentioned 
Agriculture figures 
show that, in spite of some increase in the dollars 
and cents returns per loaf to bakers, retailers, 
railroads and so on, the flour miller continued to 
perform his services without increased toll. The 
millers’ margin shown this curious 
rigidity, which we hope is not a condition of rigor 
mortis 


alone has 


Here is the yearly record as revealed in the 
Department's study, after 1946 the last year of 
the flour production subsidy 
Average Hourly 
Earnings of Mill 

Employees 


Millers’ 
Flour Margin 


Year (Cents Per Lb. of Bread) (Dollars per Hour) 
1947 8 1.15 
1948 6 1,24 
1949 6 1.32 
1950 7 1.38 
1951 8 1.48 
1952 7 1.59 
1953 bal 1.70 
1954 & 1.78 
1955 s 1.85 


The millers’ flour margins are calculated on 
the total spread between the estimated cost of 
wheat to the miller (with an adjustment to elim 
inate the imputed value of millfeed) and the mill 
sales value of flour 

It is amazing that any industry could survive 
on practically unchanged margins during nearly 
a decade of probably the greatest monetary in 
flation in the history of American business, It is 
doubly remarkable that any industry could do so 
while at the same time experiencing a 22% de- 
cline in volume. From 1947 to 1955 production of 
flour by United States mills declined from some 
307 million ewts, to 226 million. No absorption of 
fixed overhead by expanding volume here 

Some increase in milling efficiency undoubtedly 
has occurred in one form or another, but not 
enough to maintain such a record. Even the De 
partment of Agriculture economists seem a bit 
puzzled by this unusual situation and attribute it 
to “increasing product diversification which 
may be as good an explanation as any. Yet is there 
any reason why a formula feed business, or a 
breakfast cereal business or a grain storage busi- 
ness should be expected to support a flour mill? 

How far can the milling industry carry this 
ridiculous situation? 
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Canadian Review ... 





Flour Production 


For the month of March, Canadian 
flour mills reported an output of 
3,336,875 sacks, compared with 3,720,- 
686 sacks in March, 1955. Production 
in February was 3,124,518 sacks. 

Total production for the first eight 
months of the current crop year is 
26,697,469 sacks, compared with 27,- 
985,801 sacks for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Mills reporting for March averaged 


71.7% of their combined rated capac- 
ity of 179,026 sacks for a 26-day 
working period. In February they 


workea 69.7% of their combined rat- 
“d capacity of 179,397 sacks for a 
rd working period. 

Wheat milled in March amounted 
to 7,993,348 bu. ineluding 426,607 bu. 
of Ontario winter wheat, while in 
March last year, wheat milled was 
8,485,535 bu. of which 518,626 bu. 
was Ontario winter wheat. 

Ontaric winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in March totaled 175,133 sacks 
which was down from the total of 
227,538 sacks produced in the same 
month a year ago, Total volume of 
this type of flour for the first eight 
months of the present crop year is 
1,609,289 sacks, against 1,832,692 
sacks produced during the similar pe- 
riod a year ago, The volume of win- 
ter wheat flour produced in February 
was 173,347 sacks. 

Millfeed production for March was 
57,503 tons compared with 54,132 
tons in February and 64,311 tons in 


March, 1955. The breakdown of the 
present total is bran 25,720 tons; 


shorts 22,976 tons and middlings 8,807 
Total millfeed production for 
the first eight months of the current 
crop year is 467,806 tons, while for 
the same period in the 1954-55 crop 
year production amounted to 476,613 


tons 


Seeding Retarded 


A return of cold weather and light 
to moderate rains in many sections 
of the three prairie provinces further 
retarded spring seeding. While some 
isolated areas report up to 50% com- 
pleted, barely more than 5% of the 
total acreage for western Canada has 
been planted, With favorable weath- 
er work should be general by May 19 
except in the sections that are still 
water-logged from flooding. Heavy 
snow is still holding in shelter belts 
and bluffs. 

Most progress in seeding to date 
has been in southern Alberta and 
southwest Saskatchewan. Manitoba 
shows least progress. 


Shipping Date Set 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
advised the trade that all flour sold 
against the 1955-56 guaranteed quan- 
tities under the International Wheat 
Agreement must be shipped from the 
mill by Aug. 14, 1956. “As it is essen- 
tial that all Canadian commitments 
for 1955-56 under the International 
Wheat Agreement be discharged by 
the date, we require your immediate 
assurance that shipments of flour sold 
under the terms of IWA will be made 
prior to the close of business, Aug. 14, 
1956. 

Bookings between the mill and the 
board will not be cancelled and 
“claims for rebate will not be paid 
unless shipment was made from the 
mill by Aug. 14, 1956, and supported 


tons 


by weekly report of shipments ex 
the mill and, as proof of export, cer 
tified copy of the ocean bill of lading 
and certified copy of invoice to the 
consignee in the country of destina 
tion.” 

The same notice, dated May 11 
1956, said the effective immediately 
Class 2 flour sales may now be made 
for shipment from the mill 
July 31, 1956. 


Canadian Exports 


Clearances of Canadian 
Russia exceeded those to the U.K 
for the week ended May 10 with the 
totals 1,603,000 and 1,350,000 bu., re- 
spectively. The combined export 
movement of wheat and flour for the 
week amounted to slightly more than 
7 million bushels, or about 700,000 bu 
over the previous week. Flour ac 
counted for 536,000 bu. in terms of 
wheat or more than 400,000 under 
the week previous with the decline 
entirely in class 2 clearances. The 
flour total included 35,000 for Inter 
national Wheat Agreement destina 
tions. 

IWA wheat clearances of 
bu. included 396,000 for Belgium 
361,000 for Germany; 355,000 for 
Switzerland and 326,000 bu. for South 
Africa, Norway was the other desti- 
nation. In addition to Russia and 
the U.K., other Class 2 wheat clear 
ances showed 895,000 cleared to Ger 


beyond 


wheat to 


1,555,000 


many; 428,000 to Czechoslovakia; 
267,000 to Belgium; 191,000 to the 
Netherlands, and 142,000 bu. to Po 


land. Austria and Italy took the re- 
mainder of the 4,956,000 bu 


Wheat Deliveries Up 


Wheat producers in the three prai 
rie provinces delivered 12,600,000 bu 
to country elevators for the week 
ended May 2 to record the heaviest 
weekly volume of the current crop 
year. The same week a year ago de 
liveries of wheat amounted to only 
3,600,000 bu., according to the statis 
tics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada 

The week's deliveries pushed cu 
mulative wheat marketings to May 2 
to 177,700,000 bu., or 1,700,000 over 
the comparable total for 1954-55. 

The heavy primary receipts re 
versed the previous steady decline of 
wheat visible stocks and advanced 
the total 4,100,000 bu. for the week 
to 331,100,000 bu. in all positions, This 


advance was recorded despite the 
fact that commercial disappearance 
continued to run at high levels. Ca- 
nadian overseas clearances of wheat 
only amounted to 5,600,000 bu., while 
Canadian domestic disappearance was 
2,600,000 bu. and U.S. imports 400,- 
000 bu. 

At the beginning of May cumula- 
tive overseas exports of wheat only 
advanced over last year’s running to- 
tal for the first time this crop year 
with the figure since Aug. 1 totaling 
159,100,000 bu. compared with 158,- 
700,000 for the same period a year 
ago 


Wheat Board Action 


The second stage in the efforts of 
Stephen Murphy, a British Columbia 
turkey farmer, to have the Canadian 
Wheat Board act declared unconsti- 
tutional is indicated by the reopening 
of the case before the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal May 10. The point at 
issue is whether or not the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was justified in re- 
fusing the shipment of one bag each 
of wheat, oats and barley because Mr 


Murphy lacked a permit from the 
wheat board authorizing the _ ship- 
ment 

GREAD iS THE STAFF ’ re 


March Exports of 
Canadian Wheat 
At High Level 


WINNIPEG—March exports of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour were equiva- 
lent to 20,942,000 bu. or almost iden- 
tical with the February clearances. It 
was the best March total since 1952 
This lifted the total clearances for 
the first eight months of the 1955-56 
crop year to 157,628,000 bu., which 
compared with 172,739,000 bu. the 
year previous and was the smallest 
figure for the August-March period 
since the 1950-51 crop year 

Exports of Canadian wheat only for 
March amounted to 20,942,000 bu. The 
big buyer was the U.K. and clear- 
ances in that direction totaled 6,630,- 
000 bu. Germany took 2,698,000; 
Japan 1,635,000; Belgium 1,580,000; 
Poland 1,090,000, and Italy 1,030,000 
bu 

For the August-March period Cana- 
da cleared 132,355,000 bu. of wheat to 
all destinations. 





Canadian Grain Business Highlights 


WINNIPEG 


Here are the facts and the highlights about Canada’s grain 


business in the week ended May 10, according to Canadian Grain Commen- 


tary: 


@A return to low temperatures in Canadian farm areas after a short 


period of improved weather 


@ Sharp increase in producers’ grain deliveries in the West 

@ Continuation of heavy shipments out of country elevators 

@ Official announcement of a basic change in delivery quota policy 

@ Lakehead grain stocks holding around 50 million bushels, with a high 


level of receipts and shipments 


@ Similarly high activity at the West Coast, mostly in wheat 

@ New export sales of Canadian grain remaining quite moderate 

@ Labor trouble in both lake and rail transport 

@ First significant upturn in the wheat visible supply of the whole crop 


year, amounting to 4 million bushels 


@ Winter shipping season at the Maritime ports nearing completion with 
a record outbound total of 45 million bushels 


@ St. Lawrence posts now shipping out good quantities of wheat, barley 


and rye. 
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Export Business 
By Canada Shows 
Continued Slide 


TORONTO—Exports of Canadian 
flour for the month of March, 1956 
amounted to 1,382,973 sacks, com- 


pared with 1,552,347 sacks in March, 
1955. For the first eight months of 
the current crop year, exports were 
10,987,911 sacks. For the similar pe- 
riod of the previous crop year the 
total was 11,742,830 sacks, indicating 
a reduction for the first two-thirds 
of the current crop year. 

Shipments to Commonwealth coun- 
tries for March amounted to 680,455 
sacks, and the total for the eight 
month period was 5,675,490 sacks, 
compared with 702,642 sacks for 
March and 6,245,931 sacks for the 
eight month period of the previous 
year 

Commonwealth countries taking 
reduced quantities were the U.K., 3,- 
267,096 sacks against 3,828,680 sacks 


a year ago; Ceylon 49,194 sacks 
against 138,860 sacks; Hong Kong 
178,577 sacks against 323,298 sacks 
and British Guiana, 18,680 sacks 


compared with 40,586 sacks 

Commonwealth countries taking 
increased quantities were Gambia, 
13,225 sacks against 5,797 sacks; Gold 
Coast 209,403 sacks against 159,905 
sacks; Sierra Leone 82,923 sacks, 
against 51,015 sacks; Malaya & Sing- 
apore 152,603 sacks compared with 
121,975 sacks and Trinidad & Tobago 
638,545 sacks against 492,816 sacks 

Foreign countries taking reduced 
quantities during the first eight 
months of the year were Japan 189,- 
308 sacks, compared with 287,000 
sacks; Philippine Islands 1,755,447 
sacks against 1,876,516 sacks; Cuba 
166,977 sacks against 238,664 sacks; 
Guatemala 98,887 sacks against 132,- 
671 sacks; Colombia 72,031 sacks 
compared with 259,436 sacks; Peru 
14,944 sacks against 30,827 sacks and 
Venezuela 1,042,103 sacks 
1,107,241 sacks 

Foreign countries taking increased 
quantities were Belgian Congo 231,- 
348 sacks against 196,572 sacks; 
Korea 22,046 sacks against nil; 
Portuguese Asia 35,448 sacks com- 
pared with 9,794 sacks; Thajland 
102,278 sacks against 80,973 sacks; 
Greece 23,792 sacks against 882 
sacks; Italy 72,285 sacks compared 
with 37,620 sacks; Costa Rica 162,058 
sacks against 145,952 sacks; Domini- 
can Republic 138,759 sacks compared 
with 79,035 sacks; Haiti 172,289 sacks 
against 96,750 sacks: Honduras 21,801 
sacks against 200, and the U.S. 237,- 
773 sacks compared with 171,353 
sacks 


against 


“BREAD iS THE GT4°F OF LiFe 

EAST AFRICA BUYS WHEAT 

NAIROBI—East Africa has bought 
nearly 20,000 tons of wheat from Ar- 
gentina and Australia. The purchase 
was needed because of damage to the 
domestic crop by a mixture of drouth 
and unseasonable rain. 

In 1954-55 Kenya produced 132,000 
tons of wheat and it was expected 
that this year’s crop would have 
been greater had not the weather in- 
tervened 

————SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIF® 
CANADIAN INDEX 

WINNIPEG — Canada's consumer 
index stood at 116.6 for April, a slight 
rise from 116.4 for March. A year ago 
the figure was 116.1. A rise in the 
food index for April from the March 
figure of 109.1 to 109.7 followed a 
series of moderate declines, unbroken 
since September last year 
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C. L. Sibbald 


Catelli Durum Office 


Transfer Announced 
WINNIPEG—To be near the cen- 
ter of Canadian durum wheat pro- 
duction, the office of the Catelli 
Durum Institute is being moved from 
its present location in Winnipeg to 
Lethbridge, Alta. C. L. Sibbald, dir- 
ector of the institute, in announcing 
the change said the organization is 
expected in a better position 
to perform its services from the new 
office. The institute provides farm- 
ers, government officials and the 
grain trade with information regard- 


to be 
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ing the growing, marketing and pro- 
cessing of durum wheat. 

More than 95% of Canada’s 1956 
durum crop is expected to be pro- 
duced in southern Alberta and west- 
ern Saskatchewan. Recent attacks of 
15B rust have forced the crop west- 
ward from Manitoba in an effort to 
miss the initial spore infection. The 
institute anticipates that this trend 
in production will continue for some 
time due to the lack of varieties re- 
sistant to 15B rust. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Columbia-Southern 


Promotes E. W. Haley 


PITTSBURGH— Appointment of E. 
Wayne Haley as assistant to the 
president of Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp. has been announced 
by E. T. Asplundh, president. Colum- 
bia-Southern is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. Mr. Haley has also been elected a 
vice president and director of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Export Corp. 

Mr. Haley will headquarter at the 
New York office, located at 579 Fifth 
Ave., and will have charge of the ex- 
portation of chemicals through either 
Columbia-Southern or PPG Export 
Corp. as well as handle other special 
assignments. 

Mr. Haley has been associated with 
Columbia-Southern in an executive 
sales capacity since 1934, having 
formerly served as director of sales 
and during the past three years, as 
assistant to the vice president. 


————SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Managers Named for 


New Alabama Mill 


DECATUR, ALA. — Executive ap- 
pointments at the new Red Hat Feed 
Mills, Tunnel Hill, Ga., have been an- 
nounced by C. I. Carter, manager of 
the formula feeds department of the 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur. 

J. F. Whitley has been named gen- 
eral manager and W. A. Groover has 


been named sales manager at the 
new mill. 

A graduate of Florence State 
Teachers College, Mr Whitley 


taught one year in Decatur prior to 
joining the Alabama Flour Mills in 
1951. He was first employed as an 
inventory clerk, then as production 
manager of the Red Hat Feeds de- 
partment for two years. Mr. Whitley 
and his family now reside in Tunnel 
Hill. 

Mr. Groover, who will be in charge 
of all feed sales from the new mill, 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


gExPrPo nT Rs 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 





is a graduate of Emory Junior Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ga. He was associated 
with the Southland Butane Co. and 
the Ralston Purina Co. before joining 
the Red Hat Feeds department of 
the Alabama Flour Mills as a feed 
Salesman in the north Georgia area 
in 1953 

Alabama Flour Mills is a division 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, Neb 


———“SREAO 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


R. E. Overton, A-D-M 
Ad Assistant, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ralph E 
ton, assistant advertising manager of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co died 
May 8 at Swedish Hospital. His death 
was the result of coronary throm- 
bosis. He was 39 years old 

Born in Cogswell, S.D., Mr 


Over- 


Over- 


21 


ton attended high school in Web- 
ster, S.D. He was a graduate of South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, 
where he majored in journalism, He 
started his career as news editor of 
the P.pestone (Minn.) Leader. During 
World War II he served five years 
as aerial gunnery officer with the 
US. Air Corps in Europe, attaining 
the rank of captain. 

Following his discharge in 1946, 
he worked for Dr, Salsbury’s Labor- 
atories, Charles City, Iowa, his first 
advertising job. He came to Minne- 
apolis in 1948, working as an adver- 
tising agency account executive, first 
with the Fadell Co. and later with 
the Alfred Colle Co, In 1951 he joined 
Archer-Daniels-Midland as assistant 
advertising manager in charge of 
formula feed and feed ingredient ad- 
vertising 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


Hutchinson: Flour bookings were 
light and widely seattered for mills of 
the Hutchinson area last week. After 
the big splurge of the week before, 
mills anticipate little concerted book- 
ing through June as most of the 
trade is well covered into early July, 
or until the new erop is binned, Fam- 
ily flour bookings also were light. 
Operations continued at fairly good 
rate with mills grinding at four full 
days and anticipating slightly better 
this week, Prices climbed all week, 
closing the week 15¢ higher. The in- 
crease was due to crop report which 
had the 1956 wheat crop 35 million 
under previous estimates, Carlot quo- 
tations, May 11, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.35@6.45, bakers’ 
hort patent, in papers, $5.55@5.60, 
tandard, $5.45@5.50. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business last week 
was in sharp contrast with the week 
before, falling to an extremely low 
ebb and constituting only a small 
fraction of mill capacity. The major- 
ity of consumers are booked through 
the remainder of the current crop 
year, leaving only the smaller trade 
to make occasional moderate pur- 
chases for short-term needs, Total 
sales were estimated at around 25% 
of five-day milling capacity, 

amily flour directions were report- 
ed light for the period, but mills said 
they generally were a little ahead of 
last year. 

Soft wheat flour sales were light, 
with small quantities to cracker-cake 
bakers and some to blenders, mostly 
in two or three carlots, There was 
some active demand for soft 
clears noted. 

(Quotations May 11: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.20@6.45, standard $6.10@6.35, 
clear $5.80@6.15; hard winter short 
$5.7206.10, 95% patent $5.62@6.05, 
clear $5.36@5.50; family flour $7.85; 
soft winter high ratio $7.55@7.64, 
short patent $6.83@6.94, standard 
$6.13@6.45, clear $5.12@5.50; cookie 
and cracker flour, in papers, $5.55@ 


raf 


also 


St. Louis: Local mills reported only 
small amounts of flour sold last week. 
Bakers are booked on hard wheat 
flour for the balance of this crop year. 
Buying is at a minimum on new crop 
positions. Soft winter users took ad- 
vantage of easing in costs, but only 
in moderate amounts, Shipping direc- 
tions were very good, Clears and low 
wrades were fair. Package goods 
tapered off. 

Quotations, May 11: Family flour 
top soft patent $6.40, top hard $7.90, 
ordinary $6.05, In 100-lb, paper sacks: 
Bakers cake $7.10, pastry $5.45, soft 
straights $5.60, clears $5.30; hard 
winter short patent $5.95, standard 
patent $5.80, clears $5.15; spring 
wheat short patent $6.60, standard 
$6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: News of an unexpected 
drop in the nation’s winter wheat 
crop, as forecast by the government, 


perked up grain circles here but fail 
ed to stimulate any consumer flour 
buying. A higher yield had been ex- 
pected by many grain men and few 
if any, had expected 
drop. 

Kansas wheat flour closed 12¢ high 
er after a series of gradua) rises. The 
strength in the market came from re 
ports of lack of moisture in the South 


such a large 


west and new dust storms. If these 
conditions prevail the government 
next forecast could indicate a still 


lower yield. 

Spring wheat flour declined 10¢ 
Buyers held back from the market to 
await a turn-around in prices 

Premiums were a little easier, espe 
cially in spring wheat 

Clear flours were off 10¢ 
confined to odd lots 

Cake flour declined 15¢ and pastry 
flour eased 5¢. The drop was a 
tinuation of the market's 
more “realistic” levels 

Local retail bakeries’ sales volume 
quickened a little under the impetus 
of cake promotions for Mothers’ Day 
One spokesman said his mills’ ship 
ping directions have improved 

Export activity last week was still 
slow. The CSS has awarded contracts 
to six mills for 143,299 ewt. of flow 
for the Middle East through the 
United Nations. It was understood 
that some local mills are participating 


with sale 


con- 
move to 


in the deal. The flour is being milled 
in exchange for 291,075 bu. of CCC 
wheat. It was said that the transac 
tion represents the United Nations’ 


final-quarter allotment for the Middle 
East. 

Two other deals still in the wind 
are 625,000 ewt. of flour for Indonesia 
probably through the CCC, and 49,- 
604 ewt. of flour for Bolivia 

Flour output here was up slightly 
from the preceding week but was be 
low a year ago. Three mills worked 
six days; one worked five days and 
two worked four days. One mill which 
had been hitting a seven-day clip 
recently was down to five days and 
one other mill was down to four days 
for plant purposes 

Quotations May 11: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $7.13@7.27, ° short 
$6.78@6.92, standard $6.73@6.82 
straight $6.68, first clear $6.16@ 
6.44; hard winter short $6.67@6.69, 
standard $6.4976.57, first clear $6.19 
soft winter short patent $8.20@8.22, 
standard $6.9677.50, straight $6.104 
6.20, first clear $5.30@5.50 

New York: Bookings of spring 
wheat flours improved somewhat at 


the end of last week. Some bakers 
and jobbers stepped cautiously into 
the market with recent slight price 


reductions causing the attraction 
These, however, were only moderate 
commitments with the larger buyers 
still awaiting a better market as a 
fair volume of stocks on hand 
not indicate pressing need 

Comfortable balances were also the 
factor in very slow interest in winter 
wheat flours. Many bakers and job- 
bers persist in letting balances run 
low in view of good weather condi- 
tions in the winter wheat regions and 
the approaching new harvest 

A further improvement in shipping 


does 


directions was reported although fam- 
ily slowed somewhat. 

Quotations May 11: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $7.16@7.26, 
standard patent $6.71@6.81, clears 
$6.240@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.4606.56, standard patent $6.26@ 
6.36; soft winter high ratio $6.70@ 
8.05, straights $5.95@6.15 

Boston: Irregular price movements 
were the rule in the local flour mar- 
ket last week with most of the price 
variation a reflection of the action of 
primary markets rather than any 
trading action in this area 

Springs opened the week's trading 
with a firmer tone but quickly yield- 
ed to steady downward pressure and 
finally closed 7¢ net lower on the top 
three grades while first clears were 
steady and unchanged. Hard winters 
moved in an opposite vein with early 
price moves tending lower and then 
rallying sharply to finish 8¢ net high- 
er for the week. Very little price 
variation took place in the soft wheat 
flours, the only change being an eas- 
ing of 5¢ on the inside quotation on 
eastern straights 

Springs were moving quite slowly 
all week despite the lower price ten- 
dencies, an indication that most users 
were previously well covered. On the 
hard winters most buyers were hold- 
ing off in commitments, apparently 
preferring to await the new harvest 
before taking a market position to- 
ward increasing their inventories, The 
lack of trading action in this type of 
flour was also attributed to substan- 
tial inventories which in many in- 
stances were believed in_ sufficient 
volume to enable most buyers to hold 
off until July, or when more favor- 
able prices are available. Bakery 
flours were traded mostly on a hand- 
to-mouth basis for immediate or 
nearby needs 

Despite the sharply 
ment crop 
buyers felt 
sition of 


lower 
estimate most 
that their 


govern- 
potential 
current po- 
inactivity is fully justified 
when measured against prevailing 
volume of business which in many 
instances has been described as rela- 
tively disappointing 

Quotations May 11: Spring short 
patent $6.83@6.93, standard $6.73@ 


6.83, high gluten $7.18@7.28, first 
clear $6.270@6.62; hard winter short 


patent $6.48@06.58; standard $6.28@ 
6.38; Pacific soft wheat flour $6474 
6.77; eastern soft wheat straight $6.28 
76.38, soft wheat high ratio $6.72@ 
8.07; family $8.12 


Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
in this area demonstrated light buy- 
ing appetites last week so that deal 
ings on the local flour market slowed 
even more than in the previous week 
and it appeared that odd-lot trans- 
actions were responsible for the bulk 
of placements. With volume so limit- 
ed, there was virtually no evidence 
of a definite price trend. Most quo- 
tations shifted back and forth in the 
narrowest of ranges, but some observ- 
ers did think they detected a rather 
soggy undertone because prices 
showed virtually no recovery power 
and clesed around the bottoms for 
the week 

The principal 


development from 


the standpoint of cost was a 5¢ sack 
decline in the spring category, car- 
rying postings down to the levels of 
late March. Hard winters, meanwhile, 


remained unchanged at the lowest 
points in quite a while. Mill repre- 
sentatives said the recent unsettle- 


ment in soybeans caused some uneasi- 
ness in the minds of their customers, 
most of whom were already operating 
cautiously because of a conviction 


that the start of the winter wheat 
crop movement will put additional 
pressure on values 

Quotations May 11: Spring high 


gluten $7.207@7.30, short patent $6.80 
“76.90, standard patent $6.75@6.85 
first clear $6.55@6.65; hard winter 
short patent $6.2006.30, standard 
$6.05 @6.15; soft winter, nearby $5.35 
“7545 

Pittsburgh: Spring wheat patents 
had moderate sale over the tri-state 
territory last week when prices were 
cut 10@15¢. Here and there where 
bakers had not purchased enough to 
carry over until new crop they made 
moderate buys of spring wheat pat- 
ents. Commitments were largely for 
30 days or less, a very few extending 
to 60 days. Clears were also offered 
by some mills at 25¢ discounts and 
found some buyers in tri-state areas 
However, buying in both springs and 
clears was moderate as those who 
have enough flour are waiting for new 
crop and cannot be lured even by 
price reductions. 

Soft wheat pastry and cake patents 
had little the majority of 
bakers still have commitments made 
months ago at far lower prices. Local 
representatives of some large flour 
mills still report sales were “nil” the 


sale as 


last week 
Family flour sales were slow as 
jobbers’ and grocers’ warehouses, 


some local mill representatives state, 
are loaded with family patents bought 
at 40¢ a bag discount some weeks ago 
Directions on family patents are slow 
but on other patents are “fair to 
aod” 

Retail and wholesale bakeries con- 
tinue to report increased sales of 
sweet goods after an unusually dull 
winter period in this merchandise in 


all districts affected by the long 
Westinghouse strike 
Quotations May 11: Hard Kansas 


standard patent $6.11@6.32, medium 
patent $6.21@6.37, short patent $6.31 
“6.47; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.6076.76, medium patent $6.65@ 
6.81, short patent $6.70@6.86, clears 
$6.3506.62, high gluten $7.05@7.21; 
family patents, advertised brands $8, 
other brands $6.95@7.26; pastry and 
cake flours $6.01@7.82 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales together 
with interest therein were exceeding- 
ly slow and quiet last week and all 
buyers pursued a waiting policy, ap- 
parently expecting lower prices with 
the adjustment in costs. Sales in gen- 
eral were of small amounts for im- 
mediate and prompt shipment. An in- 
crease in the number of p.d.s. sales 
occurred, in which hard winters en- 











1956 


ed th reater percentage of the 
nes 
Continued strong and strengthening 
prices or rthern sprin were defi- 
t leterrent towards interest in 
his type. Soft winters were also slow 
id quiet, with little interest being 
hown tf icker and « kie bakers 
ind this of trade seemed more 
inxious t rk off their present con- 
tracts. C flour sales were also on 
ery low level, with slight interest 
for other than nearby requirements 
I the I ikers 
Shippi lirections continued to 
how a slight decrease, which is usual 
for this season. Family flour business 
\ ilso quiet, with jobbers and 
wholesalers cleaning out their book- 
! Stocks on hand continue to show 
i gradual decline and while on the 
NV side a ufficient to care for the 
demand 
export ind interest were ex- 
tremely quiet, with only scattered 
ill lots being worked to the Latin 
American countries. No sales to Euro- 
pean countries reported, except small 
yunts ft The Netherlands. Indo- 
ne tiated some fair sized lots 
i qu were received on fur- 
ther ft k 
Quotatior n carlots packed in 
1)-lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery sl patent $5.90@6, stand- 
d $5.75@5.90, first clear $4.80@G 
915 prir vheat bakery hort pat- 
ent $6.45@06.65, standard $6.25@6.45, 
first clear $5.75@6.15, high gluten 
$6.90 @ 7.11 ft wheat short patent 
$5 850762 traight $5.45@5.85, first 
clear $5.9 6.35, high ratio cake 
$6.307 6.65; Pacific Coast cake $6.80 
7.10, past $6.25 @ 6.40 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
last week, and production was about 
the é i week earlier. Prices 
continued in the same range that they 
have moved in for several months, 
nd there was no news of any note 
in the trade, according to flour sales- 
men, Quotat ns May 11: Family pat- 
7 »>/.90. bluestem 56.95 bakery 
$7.04 p ty $6.21 
Portland: Mill grindin have in 
creased substantially in the Pacific 
Northwest the past 10 day with ex- 
port mill howing the greatest per- 
ntage. Sal if 200,000 bu. of wheat 
for export flour were reported by the 
CCC for the past week. Philippine 
Duyl picked up but there was little 
fe to d tic buyers, especially as 
price vere vered the middle of the 
week. Bookir in the domestic field 
have held up fairly well despite price 
declines, but it consists mostly of day- 
to-day iying of the fill-in variety. 
Better than seasonal grindin were 
reported for the past coupl weeks, 
ViTT ncrease iccounted f largely 
exports. Quotations May 11: High 
iten $7.03, all Montana $6.82, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.02, bluestem 
bakers $6.94, cake $7.17 pastry $6.27. 
pl $5.97 TOO’ whole wheat $6.39, 
raham $5.78 racked wheat $5.88 
Canada 
roronto-Montreal: Mill ntinued 
t be fair t y last week domes 
fic f rel, , acd 
(Juotat May 11: Top patent 
pr for n Canada $5.70@6 in 
10% ‘ tt< less cash discounts 
mixed car th 15¢ added for cartage 
vhers ed. Baker $4.60@4.90 in 
10% pape less cash discounts 
i cal vith 15¢ added for cart- 
i ners 
Interest ter wheat flour was 
t buyer I their 
juirements ked 
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Quotations May 11: $4.10 100 Ib. f.a.s. 
Montreal in export cottons. 


What winter wheat is available is 
tightly held in the hope of higher 
prices. Quotations May 11: $162@ 
1.64 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Demand for flour was 
steady both for domestic and export 


trade last week. Mills saw no imme- 
diate let-up in production and stocks 
were moving freely at firm prices 
Canadian export clearances of flour 
for the week amounted to just over 
233,000 bags and a little better than 
15,200 were for IWA countries. Most 
of the overseas shipments were in 
small lot quantities. Quotations, May 
11: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, cottons 100's 
$5.60@5.90; second patents, cottons 
$5.35 @5.65; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s $4.90@5.05. All prices 
cash carlots 

Vancouver: Little change in the 
export flour picture was noted here 
during last week. Bulk of sales con- 
tinued to be confined to regular 
monthly requirements with no indi- 


cation of any improvement in the 
forward buying positions 
Announcement of the new IWA 


terms has had no effect on Canadian 
flour sales here so far. Main interest 
of the port continues to be the heavy 
volume of grain scheduled to move 
from coastal terminals between now 
and the end of the crop year, July 31 
It is estimated that some 31 million 
bushels must be cleared and there is 
also a considerable carryover from 
April to be taken care of. 

While Canadian flour is holding; its 
own in many of the leading far east- 
ern markets, prospects for getting 
Canadian flour into Indonesia are be- 
coming poorer. The bureau of for- 
eign exchange for trade in that coun- 
try has issued permits for some 68,- 
000 tons after March 1 but practically 


all this business will be shared by 
U.S. and Australian mills. In addi- 
tion to the regular U.S. flour pur- 


chases, Indonesia is expected to get 
another 33,000 from the US. 
under the surplus commodity agree- 
ment 

Normal! flour imports by Indonesia 
are around 100,000 tons from Aus- 
tralia and 18,000 tons from U.S. ship- 
pers but when licenses were stopped 
the middle of last February exchange 
permits totaled 142,500 

In the domestic flour 
is steady 


tons 


tons 

market trade 
For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations May 11: First patents 
$11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 98's 
cottons; bakers’ patents $9.40 in pa- 
per bags and $9.80 in cottons; western 
pastry to the trade $13.50 and west- 
ern cake flour $14.50 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Strength continued to 
dominate the millfeed market in the 
week ending May 14 as prices on bran 
and standard middlings were up 50¢ 
while the heavier feeds were selling 
at prices $1@1.50 over a week earlier. 
The interest in bran was expected to 
drop off momentarily, now that spring 
weather has arrived, a factor which 
discouraged buyers from booking any- 


thing not needed immediately. But 
supplies were tight enough so that 
this reluctance did not depress the 
market. There was no pressing for 


forward deliveries on 
either, as these prices are expected to 
go higher. Sellers were staying well 
cleaned up. Quotations May 14: Bran 
$497 49.50, standard midds. $51@ 
$51.50, flour midds. $54.50755.50, red 
dog $56 @56.50 


heavier feeds, 


Kansas City: A slightly depressive 
period in millfeed was shaken off 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 10 it All quotations on basis of carioad lots 
rompt delivery 
Chicage Mpls Kane. City 18t. Louts Huffalo 
Spring family | P78 $46.20@7.70 §& 1 | an 5 @s.oo0 
Spring top patent 26.4 u“ u 76.40 @ 
‘pring high gluten 1 sl@e.se2 u j 7.13@7.27 
Spring short ' 6.06@ 6.17 "1 weed @.7T86.92 
Spring standard 6.10@6 94 6.07 ' #646 6.79@6.82 
tpring straight 1 u ' uw @a.an 
Spring firet clear sO 6.1 Tw é.t “ 76.30 6.16@6.44 
Hard winter family 1 “1 i0o”g i e790 " 
Hard winter short v6.1 iu oa P5.96 6.67@6.69 
Hard winter standard f 76.05 4 4.65@ 0 75.50 6.49@6 7 
Hard winter first clear 6a 1 i wis v6.1 @é..e 
soft winter family ! u ‘ 76.40 w 
Soft winter short patent 6.53@6.04 u ‘ “i & 208.22 
Soft winter standard 6.13@6.4 @ iw ” 6.96@7.60 
Soft winter straight i a“ “ 26.40 6.10@6.20 
Soft winter first clear 12@s5 u u w5.30 6.90@5.60 
Kye flour, white 1507 4.04 4.57 4,62 ! wo.24 405.59 
Kye flour, dark 4.14@4.29 L82@3.8 ” #w4.49 ‘74@ase 
Semolina bulk t r6.80 " “ “ 
ew Yor) Phila Hoston Vittaburch *New Orl 
Spring family | psi ' a 5 7 s6.05m8.00 § " 
‘pring high gluten 16@7.2¢ 7.20@7.30 is@ 5 ' ! 6.90@7,10 
Spring hort ’ 4800 6.90 aas@e.9 64.7007 6.86 6.460 6.656 
Spring standard ‘ lw ! ¢ wos ' P68 660@6.76 6.26@6.45 
Spring first clear 6.24@6.60 ¢ wie Ui ré.e ¢ 76.62 T0615 
Hard winter short “46m 76.30 hahwe 5 osia@ea eo 6.00 
Hard winter standard 6.26 @4.5¢ 6O6@6.156 @€28 6.98 6.11046.5 (76.90 
Hard winter first clear i u “ul ’ 4.50@6.15 
Soft winter short patent i ' ' ' si6@6.20 
oft winter straight 96% / 4 r6.38 " ‘5@5.a5 
Bott winter first clear ! uv ; uu »o0@6.3 
Kye flour white } i i } j i@ ; 
ive flour lark “ u 1404.60 “ul 
lina bulk au if ‘ ‘ uv 
Toror **Winnipes 
! patent $ “u 0 prin pt en ' 6.00 $5. 6005.90 
Kluester P69 Fake ° 160g 4.90 1906.06 
I ‘ ud P7.04 ‘A ter export wai “ 
I tr pe 1 
*100-11 papers 100-ib. expert cotton f Montreal, **For delivery between Ft wil 
im and British Columbia boundar Tital wheat flour in 100-1 paper 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotation ummarized from the market re ow are based 


on one 
oad lot prompt delivery, ton, packed in 1 i seh f.o1 it indicated point 
Chicago Minnens hhuffalo hiladelphia lhoston 
Iirat $42.00@ 0 si0' 749 $h4 ' 5 wai.00 ssl. o0@e ” 
tandard midda O07 150 1Loo@ ] } ov yf 00 ‘ oome oo 
Flour ' id 17.00 568.00 ‘ 1 “7 oom “ 7] at 
j id 40.00 @61.00 poe 42 00@¢e 0 767.00 1 
Kansas City t. Leu rt. Wortl New Orleans eutttle 
I n $4 par $50.50@61 | “" | OO MSS 5 u 
} t 4s 649.60 O@ss Fi a O0@ 58 ' 
Mill in it “ut ‘ ' 1.00@145.00 
rar h t Middling 
roronto $59,000 60.0 | 141.00 S41. 00m oo 
Winnipes 17.00 @50.00 18.000 561.00 46.00 40.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the Tf is complied by the ecretary f the Chicago Hoard 
f 7 je in bushela (0900's omitted) May and the corresponding date fa oar age 
Wheat Corn (inate Kye liarley 
1066 is i9 1966 1o6¢ 16 1956 165 106° 16656 
I Itir t 4,931 403 af 64 61 I » 
I ton 737 11 
} ffa ! “49 l 19 LJ ! 1.f . 41 1,097 ‘f 
An t 1,88 1,414 f , l or 
re 4.41 6,9 1 % 1,059 on 1,454 14 ‘ 
! ith 4,1 ' ’ 6,19 , , 419 4 ’ if 
binid 19,188 41,68 
I Worth 4,106 } 10 J a1 ! 19 " 
(ia eston 442 ‘ 104 
Hlutehin n 007 , 
Indianapolis 2 ‘ ‘if g f 
I nease City 26,904 ‘ " 1,41 l 64 I ' ’ 
M sukees 1,489 a0 t 104 “ ' 1,008 
Minneapoll 301 y1 ! f f ‘ 6 6,604 1,0 f 049 1,34 
p vw On in 117 f 1,68 l l f ” 
Yor) “ ‘a4 l 14 
A flont i 0 16.9 
(omaha 17,145 15,9 we i ola l } ! i 19 
j ria L) 1,211 1,974 “re ! ‘ ‘ft 
lelphia 688 } 69 ‘ ’ ‘ 14 16 
x City 10 ' « l ' ! 18 
Josep 17,048 l lf 1.40 ] 1 ‘4 mn 
I i 6,162 ! 1 1,261 I i if if % 
| hit | 18 #91 1 
I ' U ‘LD 
( ‘ if iif ! ! 
na 14 
I ‘ g “% ' ] 
Totals 11,91 44 69 1,8 ] 14 4 me 1 oF if ‘ 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 








Closing grain future juotat n ' ‘ ling market or per buat 
WHKAT VPLAXSEED 
Minneapol)s Chicago Kanens City VMinnenpotin 
May July Mi July Kept Dee May July sept Mi July 
hard hard hard 
Ma ‘ 9% q 06% aly ! if . 2 ‘ 7% ‘ 
M 13% 5" , ‘ 6% ‘ oF % ‘ 
M J ‘ 5% q §* 9 14 f . . 4 61 
M ] 1% 18% ‘ 6 ( 64 ") 
M 9% 441 " } o% $i 90 
CORN KY? OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipes Minneapotlia Chicago Minneapolia 
May July May Ju May Ju Ma Jul Ma Ju May July 
M 162% 166% 12¢ 129 124 121 171 ‘ 47% “4? 42% 
M ™ 151% 154% 126% 1 4 i ! iy 121 l ‘ 47% 42% 
M 9 160 153% 126% 12% 126% 126% 14 j ¢ 467% r 62% 
M 16 148% 152 124 j i 4 ‘% 121 ‘ 66% 60% 
May 11 149% 163% 127% 129 ! 6 126% 1 121% 66% 46% 60% 61% 
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Dr. Lawrence Zeleny 


New Officers Named by AACC to Take 
Over Duties at May 20-24 Meeting 


‘T. PAUL--Dr. William B. Bradley, 
cientifie and research director of the 
Institute of Baking, has 
president-elect of the 
Association of Cereal 


American 
heen named 
American 
Chemists 

Dr. Bradley is a leading nutritionist 
milling and baking flelds and 
has contributed significantly to pres- 
ent-day knowledge on bread staling. 


in the 


He has been a member of the AACC 
ince 1946 and has served on num- 
erous technical committees. He was 
program chairman of the national 


meeting in 1955. 


Other officers named were: D. B. 
Pratt, Jr, technical director, Omar 
Bakeries, Ine., reelected treasurer for 


his third two-year term; William L. 


Rainey, vice president and technical 
director, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., elected to the executive commit 
tee; and Dr. Mark A. Barmore, 
jor chemist, U.S. Department of Agri 
culture, Washington state, also elect 
ed to the executive committee 

The newly elected officers will be 
installed at the association's 4list an 
nual meeting in New York, May 20 
24. Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, current 
president-elect, will assume the presi 
dency at that time. Over 500 cereal 
chemists from the U.S., Canada 
overseas countries are expected to at 
tend. The technical program has been 
described as the largest in AACC his 
tory. Numerous social activities have 
been planned to provide after-hours 
relaxation. 


seni 


and 





over the week-end and prices of bran 
horts on May 14 again became 
Demand was improved and 
offerings only fair, Quotations May 
14: Bran $45.75@46.25 sacked, Kan- 

is City, shorts $48.75@49,50 sacked, 
Kansas City, and bulk middlings 
845.500 46,50 Kansas City. 


and 
tronger 


Okijahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds picked up last week as supplies 
were short on account of limited pro- 
duction. Prices declined on all classes 
of feed 75¢. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $48.50@49.50, millrun $50@51, 

horts $48.50@49.50. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 more on all classes. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
nearby, was good last week, with of- 
ferings insufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, May 11: Bran $46.25@ 
16.50, shorts $49.25@49.50, Both bran 
ind shorts advanced 75¢@$1 ton, 
compared with the preceding week, 


Hutchinson: Bran and shorts con- 
tinued in strong demand last week 
but prices were slightly lower. The 
mills of the area found ready takers 
from truckers and jobbers, Quota- 
tions May 11, basis Kansas City: Bran 
%45.75 @ 46.50, shorts $48.75 @ 49.50. 


Salina: Demand was good last week 
vith bran $1 ton higher and shorts up 
$1.50 ton, Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations May 11, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $46.50@47, gray shorts 
$49. 50@50. 

Fort Worth: There was a fairly ac- 
tive demand for millfeed last week, 
with offerings about equal to the 
orders, and the market firm at the 
week end. Quotations, May 11, bur- 


laps: Bran $51.50@52.50, gray short 
$55.50@56.50, delivered 
mon points; 50¢ up to 50¢ lower on 
both compared with the week earlier 

Chicago: Millfeeds continued at 
high price levels in the central states 
last week, reflecting 
time on the part of flour mills. De 
mand was fairly quiet and confined to 
immediate needs. Quotations May 14 
Bran $52@52.50, standard midds, $54 
@54.50, flour midds. $57@58, red dog 
$6061. 

St. Louls: Demand for bran and 
shorts was poor last week. The price 
trend was lower with supplies ade 
quate. Quotations May 11: Bran 
$50.50@51.25, shorts $53.50@54.25 
St. Louis switching limits 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were fairly 
light last week, with demand center 
ed in bran. Scanty inventories and 
curtailed flour mill running time have 
caused very tight shipping positions 
Demand has been for spot consump 
tion but there has been enough of it 
to hold the market firm and bring a 
rise in prices. The wet, cold spring 
has bolstered demand for bran be 
cause pastures are too soggy for 
grazing. Frost in sections of 
this area are almost an everyday oc 
currence at this late date. There has 
been very little sunshine and prolong- 
ed drying periods have been rare. Mil! 
running time averaged five days. Both 
bran and middlings ended $1 higher 
Heavy feeds were unchanged. Quota- 
tions May 11: Bran $54.50@55.25 
standard midds. $57.50@57.75, flour 


midds. $62@62.50, red dog $62@63.50 


Texas com 


short running 


some 


Boston: Millfeeds tended easier in 
the local market last week despite a 
relatively tight supply situation which 
was promoted to some extent by the 
retarded pasture conditions due to 
the generally unseasonable weather 
preva ling in this area. Bran finished 
$1%@3 lower but most of the trade 
movement during the week was for 
mall fill-in lots at substantial premi- 
ums. Middlings were $2@3 lower, the 
price trend turning for the first time 

nce early in March. Quotations May 
11: Bran $61@63; middlings $620@63 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market remained on a firm founda- 
last week although dealers re- 
ported that demand had tapered off 
somewhat from the expanded call of 
weeks. Supplies were said to 
be ample. Quotations were unchanged 
from a week earlier, with the May 11 


tion 


recent 


postings as follows: Bran $61, stand- 

ard midds. $63, red dog $67 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 

good all of last week. Prices are up 


and this usually prompts buying on a 
larger scale by the retail trade. Sup- 
plies in all lines continued to cover 
all needs. Immediate shipments were 
available. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points May 11: Bran $60.50@61.64, 
tandard midds. $62.50@63.14, flour 
midds. $65.50 @ 66.64, red dog $67.50@ 
68.14 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
continued to ease off slightly during 
last week, with bran and shorts drop- 
ping $1 over the week and middlings 
$1.50. Inquiries on bran were slow 
ind mixers and jobbers showed little 
interest. Mill offerings on both bran 
and shorts were light but sufficient to 
take care of the lagging 
Buyers appeared content to 
further easing of prices. Quotations 
May 11: Bran $55@55.75, shorts $58 
758.75, standard middlings $59@60 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet last week, and sellers indicated 
that it might be slightly easier. May 
offerings were steady at $45 ton, de- 
livered common transit, points, but 
June was available at $1 ton less than 
this, and buyers were not interested 
The market was quiet, with trading 
light at $44@45 ton 

Portlind: Quotations May 11 
run $44, midds. $49 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged during last week with de- 
mand and supply about equal. Mills 
are working to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, five days a week and are booked 
into June. Quotations (unchanged) 
ted bran and millrun $44; midds 
$49; to Denver—red bran and millrun 


demand 
await a 


Mill- 


$51, midds. $56; to California—red 
bran and millrun $51.50, midds 
$56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 


Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeeds continued to be good last 
week with supplies equal to demand 
Some price adjustments were made 
during the week. Quotations May 11 


Bran $59@60, shorts $600761, midds 
$614@62, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 


ronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds con- 
tinued surprisingly last week, 
with eastern buyers taking most of 
the western mill production. How- 
the movement from Alberta 
mills to British Columbia was also 
sustained. There was no accumulation 
of supplies and prices were steady 
Quotations, May 11: Bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$47 @50 in the three prairie provinces; 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan shorts 
$48@51, Alberta $2 more; midds. $46 
“49 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $2 more. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra 


good 


ever, 
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Vancouver: Domestic prices showed 
a firmer trend during last week. At 
the same time supplies from prairie 
mills were somewhat tighter. No ex- 


port business was in the offing. Cash 
car quotations May 11: Bran $55 
shorts $56@57, middlings $56@58 
Rye 
Minneapolis: Dullness again mark- 
ed the rye flour trade last week as 
prices were on the decline. A fall off 


of 50@10¢ was noted for the week, 
h on May 14 the market seemed 
stronger on the 

report that 
had been fairly extensive 


thou 
to be 


government 


basis of the 
winter kill 
for the cur- 
rent crop. Shipping directions held up 
fairly well, but mills were reported 
nearing the bottom of the order bar- 
rel. One mill spokesman said the 
trade is not booked too far ahead now 
and will need to come into the mar- 
ket for supplies within 30 days. Quo- 
tations May 11: White rye $4.57@ 
4.62, medium $4.3704.42, dark $3.82 
3.87 
flour sales 
slow in the central states 
during the week ending May 12 and 
prices were lowered somewhat. Most 
buyers apparently are fairly well fill- 
ed for the rest of the crop year. Quo- 
tations May 11: White patent rye 
$4.8974.94, medium $4.69@4.74, dark 
$4.14@4.19 

St. Louis: Sales of rye flour were 
fair last week as the price dropped 
5¢. Shipping directions also were fair 
Quotations May 11: Pure white rye 
$5.24, medium $5.04, dark $4.49, 
meal $4.74 


Chicago: Rye 
tremely 


were ex- 


rye 


Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales continued nominal. Quo- 
May 11: White rye $5.49@ 
$5.29@5.39, dark $4.74 


tations 
5.59, medium 
0 4.84 
Pittsburgh: Here and there 
the tri-state territory some rye pat- 
ents were sold last week. Volume was 
limited to lots of a car or two but 
mostly in mixed cars and only need 
prompted the purchases. Directions 
were fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


ove! 


points May 11: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $5.24@5.35, medium $5.04@ 
5.15, dark $4.49@4.60, blended $6.25 


76.35, rye meal $4.74@4.85 


Philadelphia: Rye users were heart- 
ened by a slight decline in the local 
market week. They thought it 
might be the forerunner of the sharp 
setback most have been predicting for 
some time. However, their decision to 
wait for that possibility kept dealings 
on a reduced scale. The May 11 quo- 
tation on rye white of $5.40@5.50 
was 5¢ sack under that of the previ- 
ous week 


last 


Portland: Quotations May 11 
White $7.25, pure dark 


patent rye y4 
$6.25 


L.ec.l 
Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal was slow last week, but 


prices remained unchanged. Quota- 
tions, May 11: Rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks $5.45@5,.65; oatmeal in 100-lb 


sacks $6.6576.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots 


Toronto-Montreal: Business carried 


along at the normal level for this 
season of the year. Quotations May 
11 tolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85. f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal 
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Theodore Van de Kamp 


T. J. Van de Kamp, 
Bakery Executive, 
Dies at Age of 64 


ANGELES—Theodore J. Van 
de Kamp, executive vice president of 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Inc., Los Angeles, died recently 
at the age of 64 years. He had lived 
at Pacific Palisades, Cal., near here. 

Mr. Van de Kamp was a co-founder, 
along brother-in-law, Law- 
Frank, of the California 


LOS 


with his 


rence L 


bakery chain. The partnership was 
formed in 1915 and originally potato 
chips were produced by the plant 
Within a few years the plant became 
a bakery. The company acquired a 
Seattle plant in 1929. In the Los 
Angeles area the company serves 175 
locations, about 125 of which are in 


supermarkets. Mr. Frank is chairman 
of the board of Van De Kamp’s 

A native of Milwaukee, Mr. Van de 
Kamp was in the insurance business 
prior to entering the baking field 

Surviving are the widow, Florence, 
and two Arthur H. and Theo- 
dore E. Van de Kamp, both of 
Angeles 


@REA 


Los 


Tue STAFF F re 


Rep. C. R. Hope to Get 


Honorary Doctorate 


MANHATTAN, 
A. McCain 
College, has 


KANSAS 
president, Kansas 
announced that 


James 
State 
Rep. 


Clifford R. Hope, (R., Kansas) will 
receive an honorary doctor of agri- 
culture degree at Kansas State’s an- 


nual spring commencement May 27. 

Rep. Hope, who is from Garden 
City, has been a member of Con- 
gress since 1927, and recently an- 


nounced that he would not be a can- 
didate for reelection 


Rep. Hope not only has served 
longer in the House of Representa- 
tives than any member ever elected 
from Kansas, but as a member of 


the House committee on agriculture 
entering had a 
part in the enact- 
ment of all legislation 
service. He 


since Congress ha 


formulation and 
igricultural 
during his congressional 


has been 


ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the committee since 1932, and 
was chairman during the 80th and 
83rd Congresse 
As a member of the postwar Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning Commit- 
tee of the 78th Congress, Rep. Hope 
visited and made an economic survey 
if Russia, Iran, and most countries 
in Western Europe in 1945, and he 


Was 


of the U.S 





i member delegation 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


at the first meeting of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the U.N. 
in 1945. In the same capacity he has 
since attended FAO meetings in 
Copenhagen in 1946, Washington in 
1949, and Rome in 1951 

He was a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to Interparliamentary Union 


meetings at Stockholm in 1949 and 
Istanbul in 1951; congressional ad- 
visor to the U.S. delegation to the 


Inter-American Conservation confer- 
ence in 1948; congressional advisor 
to the American delegation to the 
International Wheat conferences in 
1948-49, and 1952; and appointed by 
President Truman as a member of 
the Missouri Basin Survey commis- 
sion in 1952. 
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Michigan Millers 
Will Meet June 15 


MONROE, MICH.—The next meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. will be held at Hidden Valley, 
also known as the Otsego Ski Club, 
one mile east of Gaylord, Mich., June 
15, it has been announced by Henry 
S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, secretary-treasurer of the 
mill group 

The association has decided to hold 
only an annual meeting each year 
instead of two and that this annual 
meeting will be held in the summer 
rather than in January. Hidden Val- 
ley was selected by the executive 
committee for the first meeting under 
the new system. 

In a bulletin to members, Mr. Cow- 
gill urged reservations be sent to him 
not later than June 1. He pointed out 
that members may check in June 14 
and stay over through June 16 if 
they so indicate in requests for ac- 
commodations. 
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NEW FLOUR MILL 

ASHLAND, WIS Louis Schnee- 
berger, Ashland, Wis., will start oper- 
ation of a new 50 sack mill by Sept. 1. 
The mill will be located on Sanborn 
Ave. at White River. Mr. Schnee- 
berger states that wheat, rye and 
buckwheat will be milled 





FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 9%) 





a short range outlook to gain ad- 
vantage for U.S. rice producers and 
seems to repeat the performance of 
pricing another U.S. commodity out 
of world markets. 

The Senate bill retains the soil 
bank proposal but excludes the ad- 
ministration’s plan to make farmers 
eligib’e for 1956 payments on soil 
bank contracts for their 1957 crops 
It is conc'uded by some observers 
that Republican leaders never were 


prepared to make a fight on this 
issue, leaving it to the Democrats 
to turn it down 

The Senate bill in two respects 


noted previously will increase inter- 
nal prices of oats, barley and rye 
and therefore attract off-shore ex- 
ports of those commodities to the 
U.S. According to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture analysts, this clear- 
ly means that import controls over 
Canadian shipments will be 
sary 

In summary, the reports of broad 
concessions granted the White House 
in the new farm legislation, do not 
seem to withstand critical analysis. 

Neither the Senate nor the House- 
passed bill measures up to what the 
President said was his goa! of a good 
farm program and Republican Sen- 
ate leaders sense a veto 


neces- 











Charles P. Dowd, Minneapolis, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Canadian 
mills of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
is recuperating at home after under- 
going minor surgery at the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester. Mr. Dowd, a regu- 
lar attender at the annual technical 
conference of the Association of 
Operative Millers, was compelled to 
miss the Dallas 1956 meeting because 
of his temporary disability 

o 

H. Norman Davis, president of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, and E. B. Frost, western vice 
president for the company, Winnipeg, 
v.sited Minneapolis May 10. They 
were guests at a luncheon given at 
the Minneapolis Club by Charles Ritz, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis 


A visitor at the Minneapolis head- 
quarters of The Northwestern Miller 
May 8 was Dr. T. Moran of St. Al- 
bans, England, who is with the cereal 
research station of the Research As- 
sociation of British Flour Millers 
Dr. Moran, who arrived in the U.S 
April 29, will leave for England May 
25. Prior to his departure he will 
visit Montreal and appear on the 
program of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists in New York 

* 

Donald H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, took home the top 
prize to climax the bowling season 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago. Mr 
Wilson won the coveted Olsen Trophy 
by virtue of his high net during the 
roll-offs May 7. The 10 bowlers havy- 
ing the high net for the season par- 
ticipated in the final match. His 
trophy was presented during the 
awards dinner at Ireland's Restaur- 
ant the evening of May 7. Henry 8. 
French, The Northwestern Miller, 
Chicago, also won a trophy for his 
high gross series for the league, 
bowled during the regular season 


E. K. Thode, vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
elected first vice president of Asso- 
ciated Industries, Inc., of Minneapo- 
lis. A director of the group is R. C, 
Woodworth, vice president, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis 

* 

Claude Sloan, Sacramento, Cal., of- 
fice manager for General Mills, Inc., 
has retired after 31 years with that 
firm. He was honored at a 
recently by his associates 


dinner 


- 

Roy Dunn, purchasing agent for 
the southern region, General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a visit to 
company headquarters, Minneapolis 

+. 

Clarence Viault, Viault Brothers 


Grain Co., Los Angeles, was a visitor 

on the floor of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange recently 
6 

John Sherlock, of Chicago, Wheat 

Flour Institute director of merchan- 


dising and promotion, attended the 

Super Market Institute convention 

and exhibition in Cleveland May 6-9 
. 


Benson L. Skelton, president of the 
Southern Bakers Association, Inc., 
Atlanta, was released from an At- 
lanta hospital May 11 following an 
emergency appendectomy. He hopes 


to return to his office in about 10 
days or two weeks 
o 
Expected to be released soon from 
an Atlanta hosp!tal is Louls Barth, 
head of the baking department of 
Colonial Stores, Atlanta, Mr. Barth 
recently suffered a heart attack 
ro 
Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills, 
Wichita, has left on an extended 
trade trip to New England States 


e 
Joseph McArthur Rank has been 
elected vice president of the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers. Mr. Rank is a grandson of the 
late Joseph Rank, founder of the 
Ranks milling group in Britain, and 


a nephew of J. Arthur Rank, pres- 
ent chairman of the firm. Mr. Rank 
succeeds H, W. Collier who has 


moved up to the presidency 
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50 Years Service 
For W. H. Gehrman 


LOS ANGELES-—A half century 
of service in the flour milling indus- 
try was observed with a testimonial 
dinner for Walter H, Gehrman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., flour sales represen 
tative, at the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles May 9. Mr. Gehrman start- 
ed with General Mills’ predecessor 
company, the Sperry Flour Co,, on 
May 9, 1906 

Attending the dinner were company 
executives and southern California 
leaders in the bakery and milling in- 
dustries. Mr. Gehrman is presently 
in charge of the company’s San Diego 
sales territory 

Starting when 15 years old, Mr 
Gehrman's first flour milling job was 
sacking of Red flour, at the 
Vallejo mill, for victims of the 1906 
San Francisco earthquake and fire 
During the ensuing decade, he worked 
up through a series of 
signments at that 


Cross 


technical as- 


mill, and was 
transferred to the new Los Angeles 
mill as superintendent and head 


miller in 1922 
The latter facility was destroyed 
by fire a year later, and Mr. Gehr- 
man transferred to Stockton for two 
years, Early in 1925 he returned to 
southern California where he has 
since engaged in sales activity in the 
Los Angeles and San Diego areas 
eeetan 
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CHICAGO OUTING JUNE 7 
CHICAGO. The annual outing and 
rolf party of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors will be held 
June 7 at the Rolling Green Country 


Club, Arlington Heights, IL This is 
the 3lst such annual affair for this 
group. Golf, horseshoes, cards and 


good fellowship are promised for the 
occasion, with plenty of prizes. A 
special blind bogey will be run for 
golfers teeing off before 10 a.m 


DEATHS 


George H. Ricker, sales representa- 
tive of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. and the Fulton Bag Co. for 
many years, died recently in 
York. He was 76 years old 











New 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


ae 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South’ 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hion Grape Seainc Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 








KANSAS CITY 
ENID ° FORT WORTH 
seceneeseee  MPACIT ¥ 5,000,000 BUS 





“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
A) BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 















“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eae, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











WHY BE SATISFIED 
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Food Industry Leader Stresses Need 
For Cooperation in Coupon Handling 


HARTFORD, CONN c 
handling continues to be a 
for food distributors, according to a 
supermarket executive in a 
talk at the Super Market Institut: 


oupon 
probler 


recent 


convention here. The speaker, Joseph 
P. Mott, is president of the Super 
Market Institute and head of Mott 


Super Markets, Hartford, Conn 

Here is what Mr. Mott had to say 
about coupon-handling 

“For years, distributors have been 
talking to manufacturers individually 
and collectively about the 
of coupon-handling cost: 

“We as distributors have asked 
that we be properly compensated for 
these handling costs. In a number of 
cases, manufacturers have increased 
their allowance for coupon-handling 
but this in itself has rot completely 
solved our major probleni 

“The major consume: 
against super markets and self-ser 
vice merchandising is the delay 
inconvenience at the checkout 
of the major causes of delay at th 
checkout is coupon handling 

“Because of this, it is no longer a 
matter of 2¢ or 24¢ per coupon for 
handling cost. It is the entire prob 
lem of slow up-——the expense of which 
cannot be counted in its direct 
or in customer aggravation 

At the mid-year meeting of Super 
Market Institute in Palm Springs, the 
question was asked, How many opera 
tors here would be happy if the manu 
facturers were to abolish 
Practically every operator was in 
favor of abolishing coupons! 


problem 


complaint 


and 


Core 


cost 


coupons ° 


Waste Manufacturers’ Money 
“Nearly 50% of the operators 
report that they no longer 
the customer to justify 
with the merchandise ot 
brand for which it calls. All coupon 
are deducted from the total purchass 
That practice has become a trend 
which is constantly growing—and the 
reason is obvious. The number olf 


now 
require 
each coupon 


specific 


with an Ordinary Bag Design? 


{specially when an /xtraordinary* 
bag design can give your product an important 
advantage in today’s competitive flour market. 
Such a design demands attention—-by 
its very appearance invites buyer preference. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. (ec: 


aaa se 


Seratchboord drawing of our Kansas City plant... an excellent 


*The kind we set as our 


standard at Percy 


MULTIWALLS COTTONS BURLAPS 


ee 


inufacturers now usir coupons 
make it increasingly impossible for 
checkers to take the time t itch 
each coupon against each item pur 
chased 

“It seems to me that hers an 
irea where the word ‘cooperation’ 


can be closely scrutinized. Times have 


have changed because of self-service 
merchandising and the supermarket 
Still, too many practice ire bein 


followed that had their roots in pre- 
upermarket days 


“So why continue a practice which 
does not benefit the individual manu- 
facturers? Why continue a practice 


that can no longer be observed be- 
cause of the very demands of self 
ervice merchandising? The day has 
gone by when coupons can be related 
to the sale of a specific product 
Give Saving to Consumer 
“The 2¢ handling charge, plus the 
cost of printing and distributing 
pons, plus all of the othe 
that go into such a promotion, « 
well be spent in reducing the 
the merchandise itself to the 
umer—or it might 
increase the distributors’ al! 


cou- 
expenses 
ould 
cost of 
con- 
well be used to 
too nar 
row margin on so many item By 
eliminating coupons, the manufactur- 
er, the distributor, and the « 

all of them mutually benefit 


onsumer! 


“And if any manufacturers would 
like to join with Super Market Insti 
tute in a realistic study of coupon 


weighing the cost 
will find 


coopera 


handling practices 
igainst the benefits, they 
the door wide 
tive effort.” 


open for such 


NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 
UDALL, KANSAS The 
Cooperative Assn., Udall 
back in business after 
new elevator. The structure, 
along with most of the town’s other 
buildings, the May 
25, 1955, tornado in which 78 persons 
died 


Farmers 
Kansas, is 
completing its 
former! 


were destroyed in 


Kent 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS + 
BUFFALO + 





technique for bag printing. Do you like it? 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BuHLerR 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy year 
top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


ha tood at the er 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 

We pecialize ! uaboratory controlled 

pr i I r Cake, Pastry and 

(‘racker Flours fr srefully selected 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








" . - 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Ys ipalerriler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufactorers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 











GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 

















CARGILL @ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change: 


May May 
4, il, 


1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 364%, 3% 35% 35% 
Allis-Chalmers 75% @ 67% 65% 
Pfd. $3.25 “4 se 32% 
Am. Cyanamid 77% G1 73% 71% 
Ptd. 153 iz6 147 iat 
A-D-M Co, 41% ‘7 38 3 
Borden oA My Gis 61 
Cont. Baking Co. 36% 30% 31% 30% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 32% 2% 2% 8% 
Pid. $7 180% 170 173 
Cream of Wheat 30% 28% 20% 20% 
Dow Chemical Wi” 6i% 67% 
Gren. Baking Co. . 9% 9% 9% 9% 
Gen, Foods Corp. 100% 85 oR% 94% 
Ptd. $3.50 KO% 47% 49% 47% 
Gren, Mills, Ine. 71% G1 64% 65% 
Pid. 5% .. lze% 118% 121 120% 
Merck & Co. 31% 245% 28% 31% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 39% 37% 38% 38% 
Pid. $7 179 }=«165 168% 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 50% 44% 48% 46% 
Procter & Gamble. 110% 94% 107% 195% 


Quaker Oats Co. 35% 31% 33% 32% 
Pid. 86 153 145 146% 147 
St. Regis Paper Co. 55 10% 53% 52% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 43%, 30% 41% 42% 
Pid. $3.50 o1% 86 87% 87 
Sterling Drug a «(OM 57 55% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 78 60% 1% 2% 

United Biscuit 
of America $32% 27% 30% 30 


Vietor Chem. Wks. 34% %% 2% 30 
Ward Baking Co. 17% 156% 16% Li% 
Pid. $5.50 106 100% 102 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. 104 104'% 
(reneral Baking Co., 88 Pfd. 138 140 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. as Led 
Merck & Co., #4 Pfd. 105 108 


Pillsbury Millis, Inc., $4 Pfd. 99% Indl 
St. Kegis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 100'% 101% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid. $4.50 102% «105 
Vietor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 02% PI's, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 


May 4 
i, il, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 5 6 iy 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. Kv 165 170 165 
rtd. $7 138 132% 135% 
Hathaway Bak., 
me. “Ar i" 1 4% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥., 
Pid. $5 108% 104 105% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
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eile SKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERGON, KANSAS * 









Country- Milled 
X\ from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
Americn'’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT | 
ow Nit 
MANAGED 


- 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON— 


“Flourists”’ 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


Cable Address: 


Jewellco 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 























MILL 








| gainst 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


AM Risks 


Chicago «+ New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and PForeign Ports 




















WICHITA © CHERRYVALE Norn & Mardert Corp a 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION ; of New York, 88 Pfd. 128% 129% 
Jmar, Ine. 15% 16% 
Wagner Baking Co, 5 5 
Wagner Baking Co., Ptd 108 tie 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
ae Soft Wheat Flour Apr. May 
"ain and Self-Rising 1955-56 1956 1986 
- sce High Low Close Close 
King Milling Company er sree a A 3.25 ad 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN Can. Bakeries ike 6% 7 6% 
Can. Food Prod. i% 1% 3.25 
/ a, 7 + - 
‘ a ‘ grr 1 6 63 60 
ate ood, J 2 27% 27% °27 
STANDARD MILLING | fe i. ao ik io on 
onsol, eries 10% 
COMPANY Federal Grain 36 101 ‘ a at 
Millers of Pring MITTEE 0 ° ‘i a? ‘s 3% 
Inter-City Bake i% 
® CERESOTA @ARISTOS | ine Migs rtd... on” oF a6 bn 
BAKERY FLOURS — Leaf Mig. . R A i , tts 9%, 
d. : O1m% 
= abe Grain, A 21 i” 19 o% 
$ u 
: Ogilvie Flour he 1% 41% rite 
PI I, b a » I h | i , —_ 160158 160 
st. awrence 
| . 4 ey = Ptd. 100 100 loo 100 
Std. dis ae 
BAKERY FLOURS Toronto Elevs. is 0, ism 19% 
United Grain, A 18 17 17% 17% 
The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co —s ndings oett he . ~~‘ oate 
; a9! Off { ve f 1%~% Ptd. 104% 100 100 101 
*Less than board lot, 
All Grades 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 





.. means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading 





The flour you order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universe! consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 











THE 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf "FLOUR 


“aw Ser Ts 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY | ait 
“AKG MINNESOTA | 





IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 














° HY-KURE* 
ory new method 

Chlorine Dioxide 
‘NG and bleachin 


Revolution. 
f supplying 
for matur.- 
9 flour, 


né STERWIN CHLORINATOR 

" accurate device for 
Metering even the most mi 
Nute quantities of chlorine , 


* OXYLITE® _ 4 highly 


efficient, ec 
Onomi 
bleaching agent. so! our 


For information 
On oy) 
Contract, write direct ronnrvie® 





. . 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 


* TRADEMARK 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


MNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 




















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Welll 


Main Office: RANsas OCrry, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











-_ 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Oklahoma Flou 








There's a world 
of quality in 


a Jennison Flours 


W.J.Jennison(o. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Me. 
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EXPORT POLICY 


(¢ sed 





CCC into the grain business than any- 
thing that happened under the Bran- 
nan administration. When CCC held 
an export monopoly at per- 
mitted the private trade to handle 
the movement from ter- 
minal, but even then the USDA grain 


least it 


interior to 


branch cried for help to the export 
association, which set up a most ef- 
fective reporting service here unde1 
Cc. L. Simmering, who had been 
named export coordinator 

Shadows of ominous nature in the 


making 
these ob- 


world grain trade are in the 


and must not be discounted 


servers say. Within the past week 
the Office of Defense Mobilization 
reported that it was considering a 


stock-piling of US agricultural sur- 
pluses in foreign nations (see page 9) 
It seems that it cannot happen until 


several very important obstacles are 
resolved and overcome 

But if they can be resolved and 
USDA maintains its interior to port 
terminal movement—-a_ stockpiling 
program for foreign nations is just 
another step in a total take-over of 
the grain export trade. With foreign 


storage facilities woven into the CCC 
chain of operation there would be no 


place left for the commercial and 
cooperative grain trade to operate as 
long as price support programs and 


U.S. surpluses exist 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








Lccnmcaaiiie,  ¢ 


PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL- 
fornia has opening for a man with pre 
ous experience calling on the medium 

esale bakery accounts If 

9us experience and on-the-job per 
formance are satisfactory, he can bec 
part of management within 2 or 3 
Age imit 30 to 40 Address Ad 

io. 149 The Northwestern Miller Box 

6 Minneapolis 1 Minn 





to urge who 


ome 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v = —— ements 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
acales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








INDIAN DEAL 


(Continued 





International Wheat Agreement is 
studied, In that ag the In- 
dian government has reduced its im- 
port quota by four fifths, from about 


reement 


346 million bushels down to a little 
more than 7 million a year. This 
shift in the Indian import guarantees 


would make up the difference and 
some more if it finally does ask for 
Public Law 480 authorizations to buy 


45 million bushels of wheat per year 
from the U.S 


The consensus in trade and of- 
ficial circles is that this type of 
Indian deal makes good sense— if 


Congress grants more new money for 
PL 480 it sounds probable that this 
deal will be nailed down quickly 
Within US 
however, there is the reservation that 
not all downhill. The Indian 
has an immediate prob- 


government circles 


it is 
government 


lem of pricing such imports, even 
those made for Indian currency, at 
prices which will conform to their 


own internal pricing system for these 


grains. This means there will have to 


be an internal subsidy of those im- 
ports to the Indian consumers. How 
the Indian government is prepared 
to handle that consideration is not 
known, but US. officials who have 
met on these problems now note that 
when the chips are down and the 
foreign nations drive a hard bar- 


gain it is generally the U.S. political 
forces which give ground and agree 


to the foreign demands 

This would indicate that when 
backed by such cogent force as a 
recommendation from the ambassa- 


dor, some substantial Indian deal for 
food grain surpluses is in the making 





v | 
EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, COL 
‘ graduate executive al t hest 


Met 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v er nme 


OFFERING FOR SALE 
at $325,000 


Two terminal elevators in Twin City 





area aggregating 450,000 bushels bulk 
capacity plus tenanted flat warehouse. 
Includes grain handling, cleaning and 
drying equipment and currently stor- 
ing grain to 90% of capacity. Will 
sell separately. Contact R. S. Jerue, 54 
East Fourth Street, St Paul, Minnesota. 
CApital 4-7587. 


CSS to Launch 
Milling Program 
For Rough Rice 


WASHINGTON 
Stabilization Service 
bark on a milling 











The Commodity 
is about to em- 
program of its 


stocks of rough rice. This program 
will be the usual toll operation where- 
in bids will be asked for rice mills 
to offer milling services for which 
they will retain the bran and other 
offal. Broken kernels, however, will 
be credited and delivered to CCC 
According to CCC officials, this 
program is not expected to make 


available any of the broken rice ker- 


nels to the brewing industry to up- 
set the corn grit trade to that in- 
dustry 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 











“Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief”’ 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond b”’ 
‘*Wheats Best”’ 
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The Flour of the Month 


Goocks BEST 


Hi Protein 





hit A Spring Wheat Flour milled especially for 
mA the baking trade from choice selected wheat that 
ae adds flavor to all whole wheat baked goods. 

i os The Gooch complete flour service enables you 

i to order your dark flours in the same shipment 
ny with your white flour requirements. Try this 
ta Gooch service soon. 






a Other GOOCH'S BEST Identical Performance Flours 
ag Y ) RYE FLouRS 


Light - Dark - Medium 
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Spring Wheat Flour 





Pure or blended to fit 
your requirements. 


This is our top-quality 
Spring Wheat Flour. 


High Absorption 
Excellent Tolerance 
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GOMEC JUMBO 


Western Wheat 
Flour 


Spring Clear Flour High Protein 


Spring Clear Flour 
Our finest quality Spring 
Wheat Clear Fiour. Our 
friends say it's Tops in 
its Field. 


A flour we recommend to 
all bakers wanting the 
best in a hard winter 
wheat flour. 


A strong protein Spring 
Wheat Clear Flour with 
good absorption. 

















GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 









Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 











THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 





N. V. tedesre  Mastecherpr 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Plour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


JNi°(e 
Importers of 
| FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUK asp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “Ancnon,” Belfast 








g Katablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Aleo Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solicit eee From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amaterdam 
Demrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (0) 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St, GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “Dirtoma,"' Glasgow 











ven aaa ae iene 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
De Twentache Bank 
Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen” 


Reference: 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Bince 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Strulsenburgetr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Asen.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bildg., Chicago 4, Ml. 

May 20-22 — National Assn. of 
Flour Distributors; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Charles 
A. Barnes, Suite 2207, 149 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 





Eatablished 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: 


“Cosmo” and “Mobil” 





Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 10-14—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis; exec. sec., Charles 8. Law- 
rence, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
8, Ti. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 








RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Hatablished 1906 
Kasteleve) 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 





Oable Address: ‘Dorreacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR [MPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E.C.3 




















Katablished 1896 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, 
Cable Address 


Denmark 
“OTTOMA DBEN” 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo Ss. 
Oable Address: ‘“Manvet,’ 


GLASGOW 


' Glasgow 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

2, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “Faenneis.,” Liverpool 











EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle K.G, 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,15 
Cable Address; “HINFUHR"” 

Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Bxaporters of Flour 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1. F. business much preferred 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace St., GLASGOW,C.5 
Beplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y, 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Fleur Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O, BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEBDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., 
The Guarantee Trust Co 


Rotterdam 
New York 








AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 





Cable Address; “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 
STOLP & CO., LTD. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address; Cleo’ 


(GLASGOW) LTD 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 
"Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIH, N. V. 
AMSTEKDAM—©, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER BUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatechappl), N. V. 


Cable Acidresas: “Matluch" 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


MILL 


(“able Address: “Flourimport 








Rankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., 


SINCE 1889 


Private 
New York 


Riverside, 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASG ow, Cc. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 
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kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 16-22 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., the Princess 
Hotel, Bermuda; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ny, BE. 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


dune 18 — Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn.; King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 
Sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King 


Street E., Toronto. 


June 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; Sec., 
Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, Il. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Biit- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Blidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, 
Sec., L. F. O’Konski, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Oct. 13-15—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 38, 
Tenn. 


Bakers 
Omaha; 
1806 Chicago, 


1957 

Jan. 27-298—Potomac States 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. 

1126 Mathieson Bldg., 


Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 


March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, U1; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, ML. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ul. 


Bak- 
Hotel, 
Muhly, 
Baltimore, Md. 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








Cable Address: ‘"Torpri'', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALS 
1 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Alfiliated with 

“AGRICOLA” 
MPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 

Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 














= 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥ 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: GOWN 











| KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
| IN ¢ 


Flour. Brokers 
OMAHA NEU 
Yor san Prams 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Cerporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roxicn FTLOUR pomsnc 


410 Wilford Building 
S8rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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“Dad, why did you sign my report 


card with an X instead of 
name ?"’ 

“I don’t want your teacher to think 
that anyone with your grades could 
possibly have a father who can read 


or write.” 
¢*?¢-?f 
An optimist is a man who thinks 
he can untangle a traffic jam simply 
by blowing his horn. 


¢¢¢ 

“What do you think of our little 
college town?” asked the student. 

“It certainly is unique,”’ answered 
the visitor. 

“What do you mean by ‘unique’?”’ 

Replied the visitor: “It’s from the 
Latin ‘unus’ meaning one and ‘equus’ 
meaning horse.” 


¢*¢? 

The engagement of a Hollywood 
actor to a pretty young starlet was 
announced recently at a party. 

“Well, she’s a fine girl,” said a 
friend. “She'll make him a good first 


wife.” 
¢*¢?f 
Blessed are the hard of hearing for 
they miss much small talk 


your 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 21! Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass. 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore '-0338 





“The Clearing House For Clears” 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY | 
“FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
855 Board of Trade Bidg. 








E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


MILLER 








of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents, They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 


sure it is, 





Flour miills 6 Ametico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS — * 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 

























a 


FOR QUALITY” 


a 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


“BOXER” 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY ... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” 


“WiINGoLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


Winona, Minnesota 
Harp Srainc & Har» WINTER WiHeat Flours 








“WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“WiINcoLp” Whole Wheat 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


“Winootn” Rye FLours 
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.. could you find better location for a flour mill? 
LOCATED FOR SELECT-ABILITY — The Beardstown Mills 


brings you flour made of wheat from all three major wheat pro- 
ducing areas . . , selected discriminately from districts producing 
the wheats most suitable for quality baking. 


LOCATED FOR DEPENDABILITY — Selection and blend- 
ing of the best wheats available under strict laboratory control 
assures you of the quality and uniformity necessary to bake a 
bread customers will demand. 


LOCATED FOR DELIVER-ABILITY — This select flour is 
brought to you quicker not only because of our excellent trans 
portation facilities, but also because our shipments have fewer 
gateways ... fewer terminals to go through before reaching you. 

















Unitormity 


the priceless ie in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING —low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Centennial FLOURING MILLS 0. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 6, $00,000 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR : I " Bushels 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR : i” . »- ; tag . Country end 
Terminal 


Storage 


WIS. 2: 
a ee Td 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 
i“ 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co, *°;'?° 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-Hi NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 




















ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE id 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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New Strength-end 


the shipping sack with BALANCED STRENGTH 


STRONGER AT THE RIGHT PLACES 
















New Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls, strengthened 
top and bottom where most sewn bag breakage is 
experienced, will cut packing troubles and costs for you. 






TWO WAYS TO SAVE 


You'll save money one of these two ways with Bemis 
Strength-End Multiwalls—-You may switch from a 
more expensive type of shipping container. Or, if you 
are already using multiwalls, you might use bags with 
fewer plies, because of the greater end strength, where 
it is needed. Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls may, at 
lower cost, do your job as well or better. 


SUCCESSFULLY TESTED 


Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls have been successfully 
tested in all sections of the country and under all cli- 
matic conditions. They have proved themselves for 





packing cement, fertilizer, chemicals, flour, salt. 


Here’s how it’s reinforced 


The reinforcement in Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls 
is a strip of sturdy kraft, several inches wide, running 
horizontally around the bag at the ends. .. anchored to 
the other walls so it works in conjunction with them 
...and adding greatly to the strength both at the 
sewing line and at the gusset corners. It’s just plain, 


common-sense, balanced strength construction, 


*TRADE- MARK 


Get the complete story about Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls from your Bemis Man. 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Bartleft ana Company 


“STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 





(FORMERLY HART-BA 
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OFFICES; KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Seattle 4 Vancouver, B.C. Portland 1 
618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bldg. 1320 S.W. Broadway 
MAin 7500 PAcific 9242 CApitol 6-261! 
Pier 50 Terminal Dock Term.: No. | Berth 2 





ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 








TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 1920 











‘STAR OF THE WEST 
: : &: Oneof the Best : : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE ané4 STAR Patent Flour 

Phone 2131 Frankenmeth, Mich. 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owtese. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
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OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 
SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA »»> FORMOSA 


PHILIPPINES, SAIGON «> BANGKOK 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 





* 9 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mlour Co., 019 N, Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY, KANSAS Flour 











Seaboard Allied Mill Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. Soft White Winter Wheat Flour e Specialty 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















Frank A. Tres, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WiusaMm C, Enxe, Ja, Vice Pres. 
Francis J, Frrzearmicx, Vice Pres. 
PF. L, Rosensury, Secretary 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Main Office 


CuristorpHer Harais, Treas. & Mer. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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F GRAIN SERVICE 9 


New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C 
Nashville Winnipeg, Men 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





e 
Chicago Norfolk 
’ St. Lowis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville ‘ 
Omaha eo ; 
: a ; 
a Galveston ' 
Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 





fi 

GRAIN COMPANY, 
% 

MILLING WHEATS | 

3 RY panies é AREA A 

& E f JCIN : ‘ ‘i 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Cable Address “RAYBAR”" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members 
Established 1927 


all leading Exchanges 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD 








For Finer Packaging 


First 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kenses City, Missour! 






























Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity et our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sRaTT_e, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Easterns Repaesentartive, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor City 
| To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Hag Md 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ¢ Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour J. KF. IM BS M | | I J NG CC ; ST. LOUIS, 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 




















KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business ... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 





BUORRUS MIUCULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






—— OPERATING MILLING WHEAT - CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioen A. H. FUHRMAN, vice res. a « c. mon 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— E. M. SUMMERS 
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DYOX 


for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
Jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyow’”’ “Novadeloz”’ and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 





Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








| PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


America Has 
Homework to Do 


. . . A very important kind of homework. It consists of 
cleaning up our slums and keeping up our homes. Right now, 
20 million American homes are in poor to fair shape. Five million 


are out-and-out slums. 


What can you do to help? First, it’s your job to keep up 
and improve your own home. Second, we must clean up our 
slums. Some slums should be torn down and a fresh start made. 


But others can be remodeled and made livable again. 


Local groups may already be at work in your town to 
provide adequate housing for all of our people. Find them. Join 
them. For more information on how you can help, write 
ACTION ... the American Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods . . . Box 20, Radio City Station, New York 20, New York. 





